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THE DEVELOPMENT THEORY, 


Study ef Evelution Simplified for 
= General Reading. 
By Prof. J. X. BERGEN, Ja., and FANNY BERGEN. 
16mo. Cloth, II., $1.25. 

By reason of their fullness and wealth of illustration, 
the classic works of Darwin and the other great found- 
ers of the modern view of the origin of species fai! to 
command the attention of the non-scientific world. The 
lack of simple and inexpensive illustrated books, which 

lace the outline of the evolution hypothesis clearly be- 

ore the general reader, has aided in continuing popu- 
lar ignorance concerning the theory. To assist in sup- 
plying this want, as welllas to furnish to those who re. 
quire it an elementary text-book on this subject, is the 
task which the authors of the present work have set for 
themselves, 
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16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

„People who are curious to know just what Modern 
Socialism is,—what are its dreams, its repressed desires, 
its plans and expectations for the future, its passionate 
folly, its mad hatreds, its exalted enthusiasm, — can 
scarcely do better than to read Laurence Gronlund’s 
“The Commonwealth.“ There is no mis- 
taking its earnestness, and it would be folly to under- 
estimate the hold which the views advocated by the 
author have upon hund of thousands of our citi- 
zens.”’—Boston Journal. 


JOHN THORN’S FOLKS. 


A Novel of Western Life. 
By ANGELINE TEAL. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

Powerful in plot, admirable in description, crisp and 
bright in dialogue, vivid and natural in character-paint- 
ing, John Thorn’s Folks possesses all the elements of a 
deeply r story. The lives and loves of John 
Thorn and his wife in the divorce-bearing State of In- 
diana, opensa new vein of deep interest to the novel- 
reader. 


Sold at all Bookstores, or mailed, postpaid, 


NEW POPULAR HAND-BOOKS, 


WHIBRLWINDS, CYCLONES, and TOR.- 
NADOES. By Prof. W. Mu. Davis, of Harvard 
University. Illustrated. 50 cts. 

It explains the whole subject in a masterly way. 


BEGINNINGS WITH THE MICRO- 
SCOPE. By WALTER P. ManTon, M.D. 50c. 
Just what every novitiate in the science is looking for. 


LESSONS ON MANNERS. For Home and 
School use. By Epirax Ek. Wiadix. Cloth, 50c: 
School edition, boards, 300. net, Teaches by anec- 
dote, and is not dogmatic, 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE. A Hand bock for 
the Nursery, with Useful Hints for Children and 
Adults. By RonxRT B. Dixon, M.D. 500. 

A book which every young mother will appreciate. 


BROKEN ENGLISH. A Frenchman’s Strug- 
gles with the English Language. A Manual of 
French Conversation. By Prof. E. C. DuBois. 
Cloth, 500., paper, 300. 

While you are laughing you are learning a language. 
etc., will be mailed free to any applicant. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


THE FRENCH TEACHER. A a Sys- 
tem of Teaching French. By Prof. E. C. Dusois. 
Cloth, $1.00, 

Prof. Dubois is one of the best teachers in the coun. 
try, and now presents his Method to the student at 
home and school. 

THE OUTSKIRTS OF PHYSICAL SCI- 
ENCE. Essays, Philosophical and Religious. 
By T. NELSON DALE. Cloth, $1.26. 

These esays, by a careful and profound student, pre. 
sent briefly the most important relations of the sciences 
of nature to faith, education, the Bible, and religious 
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GOD KNOWETH BEST, 


Some time, when all life’s lessons have been learned, 
And sun and stars for evermore have set, 
The things which our weak judgment here had spurned, 
The things o’er which we grieved with lashes wet, 
Will flash before us out of life's dark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue; 
And we shall see how all God's plans were right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love most true. 


And we shall see how, while we frown and sigh, 
God’s plans go on as best for you and me; 
How, when we called, He heeded not our cry, 
Because His wisdom to the end could see, 
And even as prudent parents disallow 
Too much of sweet to craving babyhood, 
So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 
Life’s sweetest things, because it seemeth good. 


And if, sometimes, commingled with life’s wine, 

We find the wormwood, and rebel and shrink, 
Be sure a wiser hand than yours or mine 

Pours out this portion for our lips to drink. 
And if some friend we love is lyiag low, 

Where human kisses cannot reach his face, 
Oh, do not blame the loving Father so, 

But wear your sorrow with obedient grace. 


And you shall shortly know that lengthened breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends his friend, 
And that, sometimes, the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon His love can send. 
If we could push ajar we of life, 
And stand within and all God’s workings see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And foreach mystery could find a key. 


But not to-day. Then be content, poor heart! 
God’s plans, like lilies, pure and white, unfold; 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart, 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 
And if, 1 patient toll, we reach the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loose, may rest, 
When we shall clearly know and understand, 
I think that we will say, God knew the aga 
—Anon. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— The brute idea of education is to break the child’s 
will instead of educating it. When he is put in pos- 


session of his will, half the problem of Education is 
solved—Central School Journal. 


— No mental work of any kind, rightly done, is ut- 
terly useless; but the real question is, not what is good, 
but what, under the circumstances, is best, and how 
much, and when.—John Swett. 


— The national principle of education must never be 
carried beyond that limit at which it begins to injure 


the humanity or the individual principle; but, on the 
other hand, it has to be carried through to that point 
most energetically.—Hrhard Schultz (Lena). 


— In Germany the authorities send experts to test 
the ventilation of school buildings, a practice which 
should be followed in the United States. About the 


same kind of attention is paid to the air regulation in 
the schools of this country as to that of railroad cars. 
— Current. 


— Man is by nature a seeking, inquiring, and hunt- 
ing animal; and the passion for hunting is the strong- 
est passion in him. This view has its historic side; 


method, that the individual can follow, is the path of 
research that has been taken and followed by whole 
races in past times.—Prof. Micklejohn, Scotland. 

— Statistics show but half of the real school work. 
Statistics may be excellent, but instruction poor; order 
perfect, but morals deficient; routine labor great, but 


mental growth slight. Public schools need watching 
in other ways than through the term and annual re- 
ports.— Supt. W. F. Comings, Ohio. 


— The regulation of schools ought to be dependent 
only upon the opinion of the most enlightened men. 
They must consider especially the development of man- 


kind, that it not only grows clever but also moral, and, 
what is most difficult, they must try to bring posterity 
further than that point to which they themselves are 
come.— Kant. 


— Iam convinced that the method of teaching which 
approaches most nearly to the method of investigation 
is incomparably the best; since, not content with serv- 
ing up a few barren and lifeless truths, it leads to the 
stock on which they grew; it tends to set the learner 


himself on the track of invention, and to direct him 
into those paths in which the author has made his own 
discoveries.—Zdmund Burke. 


Mark Parrison, who died the other day, besides 
being a man of singular erudition, a writer of great 
excellence, and a social figure of importance, was nota- 
ble in the history of opinion, As an educationist he 
was the arch enemy of the examination system, and 
waged against it a somewhat indiscriminate war, for- 
getting that the bulk of students at a university not 


having, like himself, special gifts and tastes, needed 
something to supply them with a definite aim, a stimu- 
lus and a test, while the instrument, however coarse 
and defective, was the only one yet devised.—The 
Week. 


A WXLL-MxANT PROrESA.— The worst feature in 
our school system, so far as these figures show, is the 
miserable pittance too often paid to teachers. Appar- 
ently, the State of Iowa takes the lead in this policy of 
saving at the spigot and wasting at the bung-hole: it 
pays the teachers of its ungraded schools not above 
$150 a year; while the day laborer receives, on an 
average, $200 with board. The inevitable result, is 
that teaching is taken up as a makeshift by girls wait- 
ing till they are ready to open an infant school on their 
own account, or by young men with no idea of making 
it their life profession. Teaching, which is a well paid 
profession in England, is kept, by our unwise parsi- 


mony, hardly a trade in America. If we cannot afford 
to raise the school tax,—which in most cases we could 
well afford to do,—we would better put less money into 
school buildings and more into the men and women 
who are to do the teaching.—Christian Union. 


Pictures AND Works or Art.—The right use of 
works of art in elementary schools will effect an improve. 
ment in the taste of work-people and employers, which 
all persons conversant with manufactures know to be 
very desirable ; it will reveal to many children who live in 
the crowded parts of large towns, some of the highest 
qualities of their own nature, and that of their fellow- 
creatures, of the existence of which most of such chil- 
dren, and many also of those who live in pleasanter 
places, are not aware. It will soon make the homes of 
many work-people more attractive than work-people’s 
homes generally are now, and will do much toward creat- 
ing a fuller and happier family life amongst the work- 
people of towns by opening to them many pleasant oc 
cupations and amusements which parents and children 


can enjoy together, and which will, therefore, create be- 
tween parents and children the bonds of common inter- 
ests and pleasures. It will make schools more attract- 
ive for children, and add to the brighter side of the 
culture of teachers, and, while making their work pleas- 


A SNRXR AND 4 Suaarstion.—The great question 
of our time is, How shall we better our methods of edu- 
cation? The main efforts to this end seem to be to bet- 
ter the system.. The normal school is, unfortu- 
nately, taking the place of the university as the place 
of training for instructors in the primary and secondary 
schools, These institutions are admirably contrived to 
serve the immediate ends they seek to attain: they 
make business-like but slenderly provided instructors, 
who do their routine work better than those bred in 
schools of broad learning, but who miss the best that a 
liberal training has to give. The normal school is 
fixed in our American system certainly for fifty years 
to come. The practical question is, What can be 
done to lift their work to a higher level? There are 
two ways of doing this, each of which seems worthy of 
debate, One is to move the normal schools to the seats 
of good universities, and mingle the university teach- 


ing with the strictly technical instruction in pedagogics. 
. . » Another, cheaper, less effective, but still ibly 
useful plan, is to give the normal-school teachers an 
occasional year of residence at a university, where they 
ne for a time pursue knowledge for its own sake, and 
widen their views of their great work. Harvard uni- 
versity now allows its teachers one year in seven for 
private study. The State could afford to do as well by 
its normal-school teachers. If we lift the grade of our 
teachers, the “ system” will take care of itself.— Science. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, PAST AND PRESENT. 


BY F. GRAHAM, 


A work on the ideal high school * has just been pub- 
lished by Dr. Adolf Brodbeck, Docent for Philosophy 
and Estheties at the Royal Technical High School and 
the Royal School of Art, at Stuttgart. In this pamphlet 
(109 pp.) the author favors the American school system, 
and looks to America for the fulfillment of a plan which 
has been slowly developing since the days of the ancient 
Greeks. He speaks of the “culture-ideal of the uni- 
versity as being the true ideal of all the best classes of 
the people. In tracing the educational movements from 
the past to the present, he says that the ends and aim 
of instruction in the higher educational institutions have 
been fourfold up to the present time; viz., a philosoph- 
ical tendency among the Greeks, legal among the 
Romans, theological in the middle ages, and dealing 
with the physical sciences at the present time. The 
universities of to-day are the outgrowth of the culture- 
epochs of the Greeks. It may be said that there are 
two parties now in university-education,—the old and 
the new. The first favors ancient Christian-philosoph- 
ical branches and historical-philological subjects; the 
second favors the teaching of natural and physical 
sciences. The first embraces the ethical-religious and 
the esthetic-heathen ideal; the second gets its strength 
from dealing with real things. Both parties can and 
will work on for the present and learn much from each 
other. Freedom of thought in teaching is secured at 
present more especially in America, Switzerland, Eng- 
land, Germany, and France, if we except a few Catholic 
or Protestant neighborhoods. Theology is taught in 
most of the fully-equipped universities of Europe, also 
in many special schools of North America. Many uni- 
versities have the old undivided theological faculty; 
others have Catholic and Evangelical divisions, while 
Russia has the Russian-Catholic belief. In England and 
America there are different degrees of theological train- 
ing which do not enter into the question. The whole 
discussion in these higher schools is between the real- 
istic and the idealistic parties, and for the present there 
will be no union of forces. 

„Freedom of instruction in theological matters is very 
limited in Catholic universities; but where there is » 


anter, increase their influence over their pupile.—Prof. | 


and it will be found that the best way, the truest| Horsfall, Hd. Conference, Eng. 
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religious dualism displayed, as in the contest between 
Baur and Mohler in Tubingen, there is greater liberty 
of action. Theological training is at its freest point in 
Switzerland and in the United States of America. Still 
there is a certain moral restraint in this matter even in 
those countries. Scientific training is now like a vast 
network thrown over the whole world, which will event- 
ually produce a universal tendency toward scientific in- 
vestigations. This is especially the case in astronomical, 
meteorological, and geographical relations. 


“Both England and America are famous for their 
researches in astronomical and geographical matters. 
The University is the place for a higher grade of scien- 
tific study. In Italy theological branches do not really 
belong to university courses. In America the univer- 
sities (so called) are mostly founded and cared for by 
religious sects. Consequently they all have some prac- 
tical object in view. A glance over the years from the 
Greek dynasties to the present shows three principal 
epochs. The first takes up the relative indifference of 
State and Church in the Greek-Roman times; the second, 
the beginning of the division between Church and State 
in the middle ages, and later in Western Europe; the 
third, the coming forward of a free society where the 
rivalry between clerical and worldly powers is of no 
special importance. This last is particularly noticeable 
in North America. . . . The right side of the 
question will soon establish itself in the Republican 
States of North America when the bona fide university 
is established there. The present universities are 
special schools founded by some religious body. But in 
the United States of America the State manifests great 
interest in the school system, and many times furnishes 
a surplus of material with which to carry on the work. 
Besides, private individuals give large amounts toward 
school-buildings (arranged on hygienic principles) and 
libraries. Land grants are also made to help maintain 
the schools. Educational institutions are really regu- 
lated by society, although under the oversight of school 
committees. A certain ordering of the whole comes 
from the Bureau of Education [The writer falls into the 
same error as other foreigners in thinking that that 
Bureau exercises an oversight of the whole school sys- 
tem.] in Washington, which is a branch of the Interior 
Department. We find matters in America arranged 
somewhat as in Greece, where the higher schools are 
generally private institutions. Still better arrange- 
ments are found in America, as the Nation has a friendly 
interest and gives aid, but does not materially interfere 
in the school regulations. Plato's idea of a material 
interest without too great intervention is here carried 
out. And this is the true idea.” 


TEACHING WITHOUT A TEXT-BOOK. 


BY 8. EDWARD WARREN, d. E. 


I admit that it will be strong language, but when I 
shall be called as a witness to testify as to the propri- 
ety of teaching without a text-book, I shall affirm that 
to undertake to teach exact science to beginners without 
a text-book, in a reasonable time, and without needless 
wear and tear to both teacher and taught, is a fraud or 
a great error. 

A good deal of experience, observation, and reflection 
satisfies me that, with the qualifications named, this is 
true. Experience and observation establish the fact. 
Reflection shows why the facts should be as they are. 


Let us consider for a moment the above mentioned 
qualifications to our proposition. Suppose lecture-in- 
struction on history. One’s knowledge that Charles I. 
lost his head because he wore out the English nation 
with his perfidy, would not be rendered useless for pur- 
poses of political morality now by forgetting or mistak- 
ing the date, or the agents of his execution. Or, in 
Botany, a knowledge of the fact that the outward and 
visible rings of the inner constitution of plants, which 
grow in concentric rings or layers, are net-veined leaves 
and four or five parted flowers, would not be rendered 
useless by forgetting that all such plants are called 
exogens, or that clover and peas belong to them. In 
each case there is such a degree of detachment, or 
independence, in the facts that each alone is a bit of 
useful or applicable knowledge, But in either » ge- 


ometrical construction or a demonstration, where each 
link, from beginning to end, hangs on the preceding 
one, error or omission anywhere is fatal to the whole. 
The circle whose center or radius are unknown cannot 
be drawn; the point which that circle was to have 
determined cannot be used, or will be fatally con- 
founded with another one determined by a different 
circle, beyond which stage everything done will be 
wrong,—and how vexatious ! 

Again: experts can, without doubt, understand, enjoy, 
and profit by lecture-instruction in their several spe- 
cialties. An accomplished machinist can readily appre- 
hend the peculiarities of a new lathe which is described 
to him however briefly, and illustrated however rudely ; 
or one veteran teacher would understand the remarks 
of another as to the working of a certain manner of 
teaching arithmetic, or disciplining.a shirk. But toa 
beginner, everything is new. He has to learn and 
retain the meaning of terms, the substance, order, and 
bearing of each step of thought or practice to be taken; 
and he has to become so familiar with all, and sure of 
himself with all, as to recognize essential likeness of 
principle and process amid many unessential differences 
of application. He must understand that long divis- 
ion and short division are essentially alike; must draw 
the three altitudes of an obtuse triangle as readily as 
those of an acute one; and must know what part of 
speech each “that” is in the phrase, “He says that 
that that, that that boy wrote,” etc. 

Under these circumstances, the most attentive begin- 
ner compels the frequent repetition by the teacher of 
each elementary statement, aside from other repetitions 
necessitated by an involuntary cough, or by the drop- 
ping of a pencil, or the not hearing some word, or the 
not seeing some line by reason of the interference of a 
head, or a bad light. When, therefore, the teacher, 
profiting by his experience, learns to include in its 
best order and expression every step, however minute, 
which nevertheless is indispensable, why is it not far 
better, and an infinite saving of time, nerves, and pa- 
tience to all concerned, to print the necessary instruc- 
tions and set them before the pupils, where the latter 
can read them as often as each one may find necessary 
in each topic, in order to refresh, correct, and fix his 
impressions, 

Each learner, I say, can thus refresh, correct, and 
fix his impressions, just as much, and as often, and 
when, and where he pleases, and in peage and quiet- 
ness, and not in the midst of clatter, or with distract- 
ing embarrassments arising from the thought that he 
is keeping others waiting. 

Also the teacher will be released from perpetual, an- 
noying set-backs. A class of forty,—more or less,—can- 
not all be made to listen at absolutely the same instant, 
and then execute at the same time, and all with equal 
rapidity; hearing, seeing, understanding, and acting 
with the exact uniformity and precision of military 
drill. Hence the teacher must repeat each statement, 
or parts of it, from two to five times, which amounts to 
as many repetitions of a printed text, which each could 
quietly consult for himself as much or as little as might 
be found necessary. It would therefore seem better 
carefully to compose all that need be said, and as it 
would best be said, once, and print it, than to speak it 
in less finished form four or five times, at every succes- 
ive repetition of the subject. 

But some one will say: Is not this one-sided, even if 
true as far as it goes? Is no provision to be made for 
freedom and originality on the teacher’s part, and for 
relief from the wearisome monotony of confinement to 
a text-book year after year? Certainly such provision 
is to be abundantly made. 


Every exercise may include a few minutes set apart 
for an exposition of the new or special principles con- 
tained in the lessons, illustrated with diagrams or models 
when necessary. Some hints may also be given as to 
the points to be chiefly noticed in the next lesson, with 
their bearings and uses. Again: principles are few 
and applications many. Principles and, especially first 
principles, must be gone over, and in about the same 
way, year after year, and would therefore best be printed 
with the utmost care as to statement, order. and illus- 
tration. But the applications may and should be varied 
beyond the few standard examples which best illustrate 


first principles. The examples in the text-book can be 
varied; others, made or selected by the teacher, should 
be added. Liveliness will thus be imparted to the 
subject, and a spirit of research and independent inves- 
tigation encouraged, which should never be overlooked, 
neither prematurely encouraged at the expense of thor- 
ough grounding in general principles. 

Again, it is one of the marks of the different consti- 
tution of different minds that a form of words which is 
readily apprehended by one mind is obscure to another, 
and needs to be replaced by a different way of stating 
the same thing. But the labor of doing this, as indi- 
vidual wants here and there arise (a carefully composed 
text-book being generally sufficient for all), is far less 
than that of virtually repeating the substance of the 
book from two to five times by purely oral instruction, 
unsupported by a printed text to refer to as wanted. 


In the one case, an assigned portion of the book is 
studied by the pupil before the exercise and with a com- 
forting certainty of not being misled, and in the exercise 
a test is made of the knowledge gained, both by interro- 
gation and practice under instruction. In the other 
case, more or less necessarily hasty pencil notes, taken 
during an exercise, are worked up, with the labor of 
copying them in ink if they are to be permanently val- 
uable, and with the harassing feeling that there may be 
unconscious errors or omissions in them, which may be 
fatal. As to the amount that can be equally well done 
in a given time under the two systems, long continued 
and carefully preserved records under both would be 
necessary to determine the question. With consider- 
able experience of both systems in the same and in dif- 
ferent places, there are indications that from fifty to a 
hundred per cent. more can be well done with faithfully 
administered text-book instruction, firmly believed in, 
than by oral instruction alone. 

On all accounts, therefore, if we must whip up toa 
brief conclusion what might be much further extended, 
it would seem better, on the whole, for all the interests 
both of teacher and taught to use text-books, than to 
rely on oral instruction alone with the conditions stated 
at the beginning of this article. 


A NATURAL DISCIPLINARIAN. 


BY MRS, ANNIE A. PRESTON, 


“T don’t know what is to be done about it, I am sure. 
It is the same as throwing away the public money, to 
pay it out for such teachers, and there are no better 


school committee, pausing in the grateful shade of a 
large elm, and looking back with lowering brow at the 
pretty white school-house where he, together with the 
little group of gentlemen and ladies about him, had 
spent the better part of a long, hot June morning. 


The minister took off his straw hat, and groaned, 
“Tt is too bad!” 

The lawyer laughed. “ Asa school it is abominable,” 
he said; “but I was wondering if there would not be 
money in letting out our teacher Pasco and his pupils 
to Barnum as a side-show for his circus. They might 
make a success in the comedy, What the Country 
Schoolmaster don’t know.’ ” 

„J will teach that school for the coming year, if you 
will employ me,” said Mrs. Barrows,—a tall, dignified 
woman,—speaking very quietly. 

“T would be only too glad to secure your services,” 
said the committee, while the others all exclaimed : 

“ Are you driven quite wild by the performances this 
morning?” “It would wear you out!” “You are 
not strong enough for such an undertaking ” 

“T have had it in mind for quite a little while,” she 
said, “and have arrived at the conclusion that it would 
be easier for me to teach the school, and try to bring 
the children under some kind of discipline, than for me 
to live here as I have for five years, in the next lot to 
the school-house, and see the slip-shod way in which 
the school is managed without being able to help my- 
self. I am interested in the children; sayeral of the 
larger boys are in my Sunday-school class; there is 
good material for teachers in that class of large girls. 


Some of them are not able to go out of town to school. 
I believe if I could have the training of Margaret Hol- 


teachers to be hired for the price,” said the Farmdale 
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mn and Ellen Slate for a year, they would be qualified 
to teach any one of the district schools in town.” 


„Oh, Mrs. Barrows! what are you talking about?“ 
cried Mrs. Haskell in surprise. “It would be just so 
much lost time and wasted nerve-power. These chil- 
dren did remarkably well to-day in comparison to the 
every-day work of the school, I was in a week ago. 
There seemed to be no method about anything. There 
is no regular time for any of the classes, and, indeed, 
the poor things are not classified. When a scholar is 
ready with a lesson teacher Pasco hears it, if he is not 
occupied in some other way,—reading a newspaper or 
writing a letter, for instance. The scholars have no 
regular seats, even, but change about, here and there, 
wherever they feel inclined. I appreciate your solici- 
tude for the children, and share in it; but I do not see 
how that school can be brought into subjection by any 
one excepting a strong man, able and willing to thrash 
those big boys if they cannot he governed in any other 
way.” 

Me Barrows laughed. That shows how little you 
know about teaching,” she said. When I was a 
teacher in the graded schools of L——, the superin- 
tendent used to send me here and there in cases of 
emergency, saying that I was a ‘natural disciplinarian.’ 
Seeing so much of these children, day by day, and real- 
izing how their young lives are running to waste is 
painful to me, almost akin to illness. Missionary work 
is sometimes quite as much needed in our New-England 
country towns as in the far West, and I am glad of an 
opportunity to enlist in our village school.” 


“T would I felt that way about it,” said Mrs. Has- 
kell. But repeating the conversation to her husband 
at the dinner-table, she said: “I think Mrs. Barrowe 
may overestimate her own powers. A graded school 
with a principal at the head, is quite different from go- 
ing single-handed and unarmed into a horde of savages. 
I am sure that I should want a war-club if I was going 
into euch a school as ours; but, then, perhaps Mrs, 
Barrows may get along; she says she is a natural dis- 
ciplinarian, whatever that may be.“ 

Mrs. Barrows, however, regardless of the fact that 
her doing so was the talk of half the county, she being 
a delicate woman, and her husband a man of property, 
took up the vocation of teacher again, and went into 
the Farmdale Center school, as she said, without war- 
club, tomahawk, or side-arms, even. 

She was a gentle, lady-like person, with a smooth, 
evenly-modulated voice, that was never raised in the 
school- room under any provocation. The school was a 
large one,—unusually so, for several who had given up 
going to school came again when it was known that 
Mrs. Barrows was to teach, and her friends regarded 
her with a good deal of solicitude, fearing so much care 
would break her down in health. 

“Tt is not as hard for me, and the school does not 
weigh so heavily on my mind as it did during the year 
Mr. Pasco taught it,” she said, after two or three weeks 
had passed. “I have them well at work already, and 
they promise to do finely.” 

“How those large girls have improved !” every one 
said; and Mrs. Haskell did not fail to draw attention 
to the fact that they were taking on Mrs. Barrows’ 
quiet, lady-like ways, and speaking in her well-bred, 
evenly-modulated voice, The boys, too, grew gentle- 
manly, day by day, their progress being so marked as 
to call attention from all. 

Bye-and-bye the school seemed to drop out of sight. 
The working of its machinery was noiseless, and did 
not attract attention. The surprising fact that Mrs. 
Col. Barrows was teaching the Center School ceased to 
excite comment, and all lovers of good order drew a 
long breath of relief. 

So the fall and winter sped away, and when the sum- 
mer term began thero was a call for a teacher in the 
Oak Grove School, and Mrs. Barrows suggested Mar- 
garet Holden. 

“The idea!” said everybody; “that sixteen-years- 
old girl going into a school kept by Teacher Pasco for 
the last half year, and it was a hard school before that, 
even.“ 

“Nevertheless Margaret can do well there, if she 
will,” said Mrs, Barrows quietly. “She is no better 
scholar than several of the other girls, but she is a nat- 


ural disciplinarian,” and so Margaret was given the 
school. 

Everybody turned out to Mrs. Barrows’ examination. 
In fact it was a custon for everybody to turn out at the 
close of the summer term, it being the end of the school 
year, and to go home and groan and scold because the 
school was so much worse than it was the year before, 
and to wish that something might be done about it. 

Mrs. Haskell went with the rest, and was both de- 
lighted and astonished. She remembered, with a smile, 
her own misgivings lest Mrs. Barrows should make a 
failure, as class after class took their places at the tap 
of the bell, recited their lessons by topics, without 
questions, and resumed their seats. While they sang 
songs, went through movement exercises, recited poems, 
and spoke dialogues, with animated faces that showed 
they took both pride and pleasure in their tasks. 

There were a good many congratulatory speeches at 
the close. The minister saying that if on “ Bucking- 
ham Day,” in Hartford, the old soldiers got around and 
into their places as handily as those echolars had done, 
they would do themselves credit. The lawyer said he 
didn’t believe the spectators at the Chicago Convention 
had enjoyed themselves that June morning any better 
than had the visitors in the Farmdale Center School. 
The committee closed up his speech by saying that 
Mrs. Barrows was a natural disciplinarian, and Mrs. 
Haskell felt as if she knew now exactly what that 
meant. 

„Margaret Holden’s school closes this afternoon,” 
said the committee. Let us all go down, and see the 
opposite extreme,—the methods of a young teacher,— 
we have so much enjoyed the work of an experienced 
one.” 

They went ina body, and found that the only visible 
difference in the two schools was that Margaret’s was 
the smaller, and she made out with the regular lessons, 
having the good sense not to undertake too much, and 
so, having no declamations, but enlivening the exercises 
by occasional song. 

“Tt is a perfect wonder!” they all exclaimed. But 
Margaret said, modestly: “I could have done nothing 
with the school, had it not been for my two terms with 
Mrs. Barrows. I have tried to follow her methods just 
as closely as I could.” 

“Tt is seldom that good seed so quickly takes root 
and bears fruit,” said the pastor. “ Now, if, at the 
next town mé@eting, our voters have the good sense 
to put Mrs. Barrows in as superintending committee, 
we may feel that a long step in advance has been taken 
in the matter of schools.” 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


— The letter of the law—a writ.—Boston Post. 

— Measures of precaution, — verifying a survey. — Boston 
Courier. 

— A deep-laid scheme,—an ocean cable. Telegrapher’s Ad- 
vocate. 

— A sower trial,—testing an agricultural implement.— Ner- 
chant Traveler. 

— An ornithological paradox,—the mocking-bird is a parrot. 
—Boston Courier. 

— Blessed is the man that has no thermometer; for he shall 
never know how hot he is.—Lowell Citizen. 

— The San Francisco Journal of Freedom, liquor organ, 
characterizes as outrageous the introduction of temper- 
ance instruction in the public schools. 

— Any coward can fight a battle when he’s sure of winning; 
but give me the man who has the pluck to fight when he’s 
sure of losing.—George Eliot. 

— “How momentous,” says Campbell, are the results of 
apparently trivial circumstances.” When Mahomet was fly- 
ing from his enemies he took refuge in a cave, which his pur- 
suers would have entered if they had not seen a spider’s web 
at the entrance. 

— The famous Charles Lamb, upon hearing a friend men- 
tion the name of a certain man, said, I hate him.” “ Hate 
him!“ said his friend ; “why, you don’t know him.” ‘Of 
course I don’t,” said Lamb; for if I knew him, I could not 
hate him. There is food for thought in that remark.— Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

— How glorious it is to be engaged in a purely intellectual 
occupation,“ murmured a Boston maiden, gazing rapturously 
into the admiring eyes of country editor; your own mental 
faculties for tools, and the whole universe for a workshop. 
Now tell me,” added she, what do you find the most difficult 
txing connected with your noble profession ?’’ Paying the 
bands, said the editor. Philadelphia Call. 


—I hate the crowded town ! 
I cannot breathe shat up within its gates ! 
Air,—I want air, and sunshine, and blue sky, 
The feeling of the breeze upon my face, 
The feeling of the tarf beneath my feet, 


Student. 


alls but the far-off mountain-tops. 
And no w 
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SEEDS OF MODERN REPUBLICANISM.—(L) 


BY FRANCES O. SPARHAWK. 


There never was a galaxy of kings like those who 
ruled in the first part of the sixteenth century, although 
there have been individual sovereigns more gorgeous, 
absolute, and arbitrary than any of these. Charles V., 
inheriting Spain from his mother, Joanna, the daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, and inheriting also from the 
same source Naples and Sicily and the newly discovered 
West Indies, came into possession of the Netherlands 
also, through his father, Philip of Burgundy. Besides 
all these sovereignties, he was elected to succeed his 
grandfather, Maximilian, as emperor of Germany. 
There had not been an empire like his since the days of 
Charlemagne. Charles was a man whose skill was 
equaled only by his treachery. No king was ever 
more thoroughly unscrupulous. Generosity was a step 
beyond even his appreciation. When Francis I., his 
unsuccessful rival in the contest for the German crown, 
as in many other ambitions, not only gave his enemy 
passage through his country, but entertained him roy- 
ally on the way, Charles secretly scoffed at the other’s 
gullibility, amused Francis by talked-of concessions, 
and used the opportunities of personal observation to 
his own advantage. All Europe laughed at Francis 
because he had played the obsolete part of a chivalrous 
king, and believed in receiving honorable treatment 
from the emperor. But he had opened the path to 
Charles, as the latter went on his way to chastise Ghent, 
a city of the Netherlands that had rebelled against the 
tyranny of his agents. 

And so it seemed for a time as if paths opened every- 
where to these kings who wanted to keep their people 
in subjection. There seemed no end to the resources of 
Charles. He had diplomats and generals innumerable ; 
and as to the sinews of war, the Netherlands were very 
rich, and although he seemed to have a partiality for 
them as his birthplace, yet he never allowed this to 
stand in the way of his interests. Spain was full of 
wealth and splendor, and when its Cortes hesitated to 
comply with his demands for subsidies,—for the nobles 
were haughty, although the people had no authority,— 
he knew how to compel obedience by a lesson not soon 
forgotten. A great deal could be done with Germany 
in his skilful hands, and the New World, opened up 
in the time of his predecessors, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
meant only a mine of wealth to their grandson. Neither 
ambition nor skill, men nor money, failed Charles. As 
men count stability, his kingdom was founded on a rock, 
and it was not so strange that his son, Philip II., should 
have dreamed of universal empire. 

The king of France, Francis I., with a vision of chiv- 
alrous days before his eyes, like a successor of St. Louis, 
struggled all his life against his great rival, now de- 
feated, once imprisoned, and now victorious. His 
princes and his nobles might sometimes feel the results 
of successes or defeats, but these made no difference to 
the people; they still kept on their weary plodding from 
the cradle to the grave. They still believed in the right 
of their rulers, and in their own obedience to them. If 
they ever rose in rebellion, it was only to exchange 
their leaders; they themselves were only ciphers, with- 
out a dominant figure. Even the concessions that some 
of the hardiest had in the long years wrested from their 
sovereigns, like their own lands from the usurping 
ocean, were always held as debatable ground, to main- 
tain which they must alternately sue and struggle. 
These were cited as privileges, perhaps bought from 
some needy monarch in crusading days, or granted by 
him so long ago that they had become established by 
precedent, but never cited as rights inalienable to men. 

In Italy, although Leo X. devoted himself too much 
to art to hold the reins as tightly as did some popes, 
yet the man and the court that claimed a right over 
kings, were the last to give scope to individual freedom. 

Turkey was not then the sick man, but the kingdom 
that had made itself feared throughout Europe. And 
England was under Henry VIII., who only abolished 
Romish popery in his dominions in order to be pope 
there himself, whom Charles and Francis alternately 
threatened and cajoled, that he might send his subjects 
to fight the battles of one against the other. Neither 
was a source from which seemed any hope of civil lib- 
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erty. All these five monarchies, however opposed to 
each other in many interests, were so united in enforc- 
ing their own prerogatives on their subjects that it 
seemed at one time as if imperial power were destined 
to grind the people to powder. For, the higher the 
ambitions of the kings, the more frequent their wars ; 
the more were their subjects food for cannon and delv- 
ers for gold for them. Hope gave these no hint of the 
future; America was then only a fresh field for cruelty 
and plunder. 

Not by the kings or their ministers, then, their gen- 
erals or their diplomats, who had no lack of genius and 
skill, was the wedge to be forced into that granite mass 
of despotism. “The State! I am the State,” cried the 
haughty Louis XIV., more than a hundred years later; 
and although few of the kings then reigning could say 
this as absolutely as the Grand Monargue, it was, so far 
as they could make it, the spirit of every one of them. 
The freedom of the people certainly did not come from 
the will of their leaders; and although a good deal was 
gained by the contests that everywhere raged at differ- 
ent times between the kings and the nobles, each grasp- 
ing at power, yet the skill to take advantage of this was 
by no means a necessary accompaniment to the struggle. 
It came from quite a different cause,—a cause sufficient 
in itself to have at last overthrown arbitrary power in 
both king and noble, although it wrought slowly at first 
through the rawness of all efforts in the people, who, it 
was natural, were slow in appreciating the work that 
lay before them, and found it impossible to estimate the 
results. 

For this history of Republicanism,—of how the Amer- 
ica of to-day came to be at all,— is the old history of 
the rock and the growing plant. The rock stands, huge 
and adamantine, resisting any blow that can be given it. 
The plant (seed of an oak, perhaps) is dropped into a 
crevice of the rock, or falls upon the ground, so that 
in its upward reaching it comes against this rock, lay- 
ing its tender leaves upon it with a touch as caressing 
as the breath of a zephyr. Then, after a little time, 
what happens? Does the miniature oak, strengthened 
by the food of the elements, find itself able to resist ever 
so little the overshadowing presence of this mighty 
rock? It is a constant fascination in studying nature, 
to find that, instead of bringing a larger mass to conquer 
a great one, it evolves a higher force to meet it,—a force 
that conquers through being on a higher plane, and so, 
greater; but that to all appearance opposes the forme 
as harmlessly as the soft leaves seem to oppose when 
they lay themselves against the rock. But in the end 
it is the rock which is cleft apart by the growing power 
of the tree. It is an unequal struggle; agglomeration 
against vitality; and vitality is as sure to conquer as 
life was to succeed chaos upon the earth when the spirit 
of God,— the vital spirit,— moved upon the face of the 
deep. 

This vitality,—that is to say, this force fatal to tyr- 
ranny,— is a thought that has grown and expanded into 
words which declare a protection for the nations. It is 
the sense of personal responsibility awakened in the 
people. Is it a little thing, this vitality that has brought 
the world from chaos to Christianity ? Almost imper- 
ceptible at first, in the sixteenth century it began to 
assume new proportions. 


— —— 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— A blue grotto, similar to that if Capri, has been found on 
the Island of Basi, off the coast of Dalmatia. It is formed by 
three connected grottos, which can only be approached from 
the sea. It is highly vaulted, and is only lighted through an 
me under the sea; this causing 

t. 


— That the various powers of a great nation may have free 
exereise and influence in the world, its people must have, says 
Sir James Paget, distributed among them, besides the possi- 
bilities for the attainment of every form or depth of knowl- 
edge, “ abilities to live healthily wherever work must be or 
can be done.“ Herein, he asserts, is the essential bond be- 
tween health and education. 


—Ina note communicated to the Academy of Sciences, 
Paris, on June 9, says the Nature, MM. Henry state that, ob- 
serving on very fine nights with the 15-inch refractor, they 
have satisfied themselves of the existence of two gray belts, 
straight and parallel, and placed almost symmetrically with 
respect to the centre of the disk of Uranus, and that, by 
measures of their direction, they have found an inclination of 
about 41° to the orbits of the satellites; they assume that the 


the glorious reflected blue | © 


VOICE OF THE PAST. 
BY MRS, HARRIET A. CHERVER, 


In view of the wonderful progress attained in the various 
trades and industries of our vast land in the past fifty years, it 
is often pathetic, instructive, and not a little amusing to study 
an old file, and note the invariable fact that human nature 
and human passions remain unchanged. 

Figures which once seemed large, a patronage once con- 
sidered handsome, an income thought sufficient for an 
ample competency,—alack and alas! The large figures, at the 
present day, would seem reduced to the veriest minimum of 
computation, the handsome patronage would dwindle to the 
merest shadow of encouragement, and the ample competency 
would fall deplorably short of meeting even a small portion of 
the expenses of a modern establishment. 

The subscription list of the religious paper of Boston, entitling 
it to a *‘ handsome support, would drive the entire concern 
to wreck and ruin as papers go to-day, and that in an incredibly 
short space of time. . 

Before us is a copy of the Boston Telegraph, dated Novem- 
ber 18, 1824; all but sixty years ago, and on its third page, 
copied from the Connecticut Journal, is a presuming piece of 
information for which the Journal receives prompt correction 
in the issue of the Telegraph referred to. The aggravating 
statement perpetrated by the Journal is headed, A Fact 
Which May Furnish Practical Wisdom;’’ then it goes on to 
say: 

It is announced in the Boston Telegraph, a religious news- 
paper established in Boston not quite a year since, that after 
the completion of the present volume the Telegraph and the 
Boston Recorder will be united, which is only saying that the 
two papers cannot live side by side. In other words, that such 


a division of patronage is ruinous to the interests and de- 
structive to the utility of both establishments.” 


This elicits the following spirited reply from the Telegraph : 


„We have no objections to lessons of practical wisdom being 
drawn from the proposed union of this paper with the Re- 
corder ; though we must be permitted to say that both papers 
have a handsome support, and that the union is not in the 
least predicated on the supposition that they cannot ‘live side 
by side.“ The subscription list to the Telegraph falls little short 
of 1,500, and the Recorder has nearly twice that number.“ 


There, now! What fact furnishing practical wisdom, we 
should like to know, could possibly be deduced from the state- 
ment of the misguided Journal, in view of such convincing 
figures as these? One of the religious papers in question, fall - 
ing but little short of fifteen hundred subscribers, and the other 
having nearly twice that number,—probably a remarkably large 
circulation for those days, even with its falling a little short.“ 

But then we remember hearing a dear old gentleman who 
left our community but a few years since, in comparing the 
value of money as used fifty years ago, remark: ‘‘ Why, I lived 
in a perfectly comfortable, respectable house in the city, and 
paid forty dollars a year for house-rent, and that was consid- 
ered quite a sum to pay for rent merely, in those days.“ 

The price of the religious paper was about the same as to- 
day; being two dollars and a half per annum, If paid within a 
month from the time of the receipt of the first number, other- 
wise it was three dollars. And persons forwarding the names 
of five responsible subscribers would receive a sixth copy gratis 
for a year. 

But the amusing part of this so-long-ago item, and its reply, 

is that wherein it shows that the same spirit was abroad sixty 
years ago, if any one stepped on any one else’s toe,—be it the 
editorial, tradesman’s, or commercial toe,—as obtains under 
the same provocation or pressure now-a-days. 
The reply is by no means a vindictive one, but the style is 
familiar; exactly the same way in which a paper of to-day will 
quote from an exchange, then begin with the conventional 
‘*we,” and go on to pungently state our“ impressions or 
convictions concerning our esteemed cotemporary’s’’ views; 
mistaken views as they generally are to our“ perceptions. 


In the same paper is a remarkable letter copied from the 
Massachusetts Yeoman, entitled Free Schools,“ and runs 
thus: 

„Ar. Editor :—The doctrine seems to have been fashionable 
within the last few years, and advocated by some grave legis- 
lators, that we are doing too much for free schools, and efforts 
have been made to relieve the community from the burden 
they impose. Being one of those who consider our system of 
free schools among the most valuable institutions of our 
favored Commonwealth, I send you, as a commentary upon 
the doctrine of those who are opposed to me in sentiment, a 
copy of a certificate made by a magistrate in a neighborin 
State, where free schools have been proscribed by law, whi 
was used as evidence of marriage at & late tem of ond of our 


urts. 

“To Whome this may Concern I hereby Satafey that I 
married —— —— in march th 28 Day A D 1821 And they 
Brought a Steeket that they were Lawful Publish from the 
town Clark in uxribruxon (Uxbridge). I Sarfey that I married 
they two parsons about that time afore said in —— 

By me —— — — Justi Pa.” 


What an extract to make its appearance in the smooth col- 
umns of the JouBNAL or Epucation of 1884! Scarcely in- 
telligible for very illiteracy. 

But let us be daly thankful it was the first part of the com - 
munication with its well-worded plaint which hailed from 
„our favored Commonwealth,” the old Bay State, and that 
the miserable commentary,“ if it must be acknowledged as 
United States language, came from a neighboring State, wherein 
free schools had been proscribed by law. 

If the intelligent writer of 1824 could have looked forward 


as to the marching on of free schools, and the important place 
they have assumed and the power they have become in the 
State andcommunity. The free schools! destined, we believe, 
to ultimately prove our political and national salvation. Who 
ever heard of mob-law being advocated, or encouraged, by 
educated men? Who ever kuew of the party of socialists, com- 
posed of, or led by, scholarly men ? 

Many persons of impulsive speech, and it may be of prompt 
action, condemned in unmeasured terms the tardy action of 
the authorities in the recent fateful riot in Cincinnati. It was 
the very hatred or dread of violence inherent in the hearts of 
good men that made justice less swift than the case required, 
It was the very spirit of tolerance and refinement which, with 
the educated classes, make it difficult to meet frenzy with 
bloodshed. There is no other way when the spirit of mob- law 
asserts itself. The more prompt and decisive the action at 
first, the briefer and less deadly the conflict. But the great 
surprise is that such things can transpire among us. Oh, for 
the blessed time,—and it is coming,—when the masses, to a 
man, will know too much to attempt hastening even seeming 
justice by unlawfal means! The familiar cry which so long 
has been sounded from pulpit and platform as to the greatest, 
truest method of benefiting the people at large, — “‘ Educate 
them! educate them! must needs be recognized and practiced, 
The fuller the schools, the safer the community ; the more 
thoroughly and generally educated the people, the safer the 
nation. 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS VS. GRADING 
ON MERIT. 


TEACHERS’ OPINIONS. 

During the past year written examinations have been dis- 
carded as a basis for promotions. Written work has not 
been made any less, but rather increased. Of the success of the 
experiment I will let the teachers of our schools speak, to 
whom were sent the following questions. For brevity, the 
answers are mostly summarized; some are given verbatim. 


1. Is the present system of weekly grading satisfactory ? 

All but one answered 2 ? she states that in most respects 
itis, Another adds: I think it helps to make their attend - 
ance more regular.“ 


2. Does it require as much of your time as would the grad- 
ing of the usual number of examination papers ? 


Answers not uniform; some think it takes as much time, 
others less. 

3. Is the work as tiresome and annoying as written-exam- 
ination grading ? 

All agree that itis not. Some state that it is not, because it 


is scattered uniformly through the year, hence less annoying 
and tiresome. 

4. How does it affect the school as a whole; does it incite 
the pupils to hard work as written examinations would? Give 
reason why. 

Answers were unanimous in stating that it secures better 
and more regular work from day to day. It does away with 
the tendency to cram for two or three days just before exam- 
inations.”” It leads to steadier hard work, as each day 
counts.“ The effects upon the High School are invariably 
good. They have been made to see in the concrete what they 
will eventually learn is a principle; — that time really lost can 
never be regained, and that steady, unremitting work is far 
superior to spasmodic effort. 


5. Does it afford a stronger or a weaker hold upon delin- 
quent pupils than any other method you have tried? Explain 
why. 

Unanimous that it has a stronger hold, except one, who 
states that it is no weaker than others. It prevents their be- 
coming long delinquent.” In examinations many could 
trust to luck or cheating; now they know there is no loop- 
hole.” It gives an equal chance to all. It does not give the 
dishonest, self-possessed child an advantage over the hard- 
working but nervous one. It prevents absence.” The 

resent method does not incite the pupils to spasmodic and 

everish efforts as written examinations do, but it does incite 
to continued, and in every way satisfactory, work.“ 


6. Have you heard decided objections to the present system 
by either pupils or parents? If so, state the chief points of 
their objections. 


No objections have been heard by any of the teachers, ex- 
cept that of low marking on account of absence. There can 
be no objection, in justice, as pupils get credit for what they 
do, are marked off for absence, but if the work be made up 
the grades are regained.” 


7. Which method will in your opinion make a more just dis- 
tinction between those who should and those who should not 
be promoted? State reasons. 


Unanimous that the present system will draw a more just 
line of distinction than that of examfnations. ‘In written 
examinations the very knowledge that so much depends upon 
the results sometimes unfite a nervous pupil for doing his 
best, and the unprincipled usually come off with Axing 
colors. ** Pupils should be promoted on their average work.’ 

More of an equality is established between the slower, plod- 
ing pupils, who seldom excel at examinations, and those mere 
memorizers, who can make up for a term of listlessness and 
negligence by & spasmodic effort of two or three days before ex- 
aminations Failure must be seen to be the result of inat- 
tention, absence, or downright laziness.” Those who can- 
not pass with the grades now given we know are not prepared 
for the next grade. Many recite well, but under the excite- 
ment of an examination fail.” ‘The weekly grading shows 
the real standing in the entire work of the year.“ 


Teachers are unanimous in desiring the retention of the 
present method next year 


the direction — the belts. Astronomers 
probably look for on of such an to our 
anomaly 


sixty years he would, we are confident, have felt fully satisfied 


W. R. Comines, Supt., Norwalk, O. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE WONDERLAND OF AMERICA. — WHAT I SAW 
IN THE WILLAMETTE VALLEY. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, Aug. 20. 

The States and Territories lying between the eastern and 
western termini of the Northern Pacific railway may truly be 
styled The Wonderland of the World, and eastern tourists 
who are flocking in such great numbers to the northwest 
coast are not only surprised, but delighted, with the revela 
tions made of the vast extent of territory, its remarkable 
resources and productiveness, and the unmatched scenery 
which attracts the beholder on every hand. That this great 
thoroughfare will be the most popular and attractive to travel 
between the east and the west in the years to come there can 
be no doubt, and a liberal policy in the management for freight 
and passenger traffic will make the Northern Pacific, as it 
deserves to be, the wealthiest and most successful transconti- 
nental railway of America, 

Among the many surprises which the traveler experiences 
along this splendid highway, one is upperm ost in all minds,— 
that, after taking leave of the rich wheatfields of Minnesota 
and Dakota, so little fine agricultural country appears; and the 
rainless districts, with sage-brush, sand, and savagery, almost 
compel the tourist to wonder if ever this great American zone, 
extending from British America to Mexico, can be utilized to 
any great account as wealth-producing, population-sustaining 
territory. It is only when the traveler leaves the railway and 
explores the mining districts of Montana and Idaho, and sees 
the stock-raising capabilities of Wyoming, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, that his growing incredality is checked, and he begins 
to feel that there are millions in the quartz mountains and the 
bunch-grass plains, and that the future of this great central 
and western slope is but dimly foreshadowed in her swiftly- 
growing towns and cities. 

The real American traveler, while delighting in the scenic 
beauties of the Rockies, and of the Columbia, also has an eye 
to things which make for wealth and prosperity, and often 
inquires, as he looks out from his swiftly rolling car, Where do 
the people of this Northwest live, and what are the sources of 
their wealth? It is not enough to answer that the rivers, bays, 
and sounds of the Northwest coast are full of salmon and 
other fish, and that her hills have ores under their surface, and 
herds of cattle on their grass-crowned summits. They want 
to see the products of her valleys and the wonderful produe- 
tions of the foot-hills of which they have heard, but which in 
their rapid journeyings they cannot stay to see and to enjoy. 
To my fellow-tourists from the east, and to all who may 
glance at this hasty note, I wish to say a word concerning one 
of the most beautiful and most productive valleys on the 
Pacific slope which it has been my great privilege to visit; and 
he who returns to the east without seeing it can never say that 
he has seen the garden of Oregon, the paradise of this great 


Northwest. 
THE WILLAMETTE VALLEY. 


This Valley, which is traversed by the Willamette river, on 
which Portland is located, extends north and south about 140 
miles, and is, on an average, about forty miles wide. It 
has the Cascade mountains on the east and the coast range 
on the west, receiving from both numberles streams, which, 
descending through the cafions of the foot-hills, irrigate the 
plains at their base, and swell the clear waters of the Will- 
amette, which enters the Columbia about twelve miles north 
of Portland. The mountains and foot-hills, and also belts 
along the streams, are covered with extensive growths of tim- 
ber, suitable for manufacturing and building, such as fir, 
white and red and yellow pine, cedar, white and red hemlock, 
Spruce, maple, ash, yew, alder, palm, white and black oak, 
and several other kinds in lesser quantities. 

The climate is mild and pleasant. The location gives it a 
very desirable medium between the hot, dry climate of Call- 
fornia and the excessive rains of Washington territory. The 
average temperature is, for spring, 52 degrees; for summer, 67 
degrees; for autumn, 63 degrees; and for winter, 38 degrees; 
showing a mean deviation of only 29 degrees during the entire 
year. The thermometer was never known to indicate lower 
than 6 degrees below zero, nor higher than 98 degrees above in 
the shade. The average yearly rainfall is 55 to 65 inches, 

Wheat is the chief staple product, which crop, when prop- 
erly cultivated, yields from 20 to 60 bushels to the acre. Oats, 
barley, rye, and all kinds of garden vegetables grow to perfec- 
tion, Fruits, such as apples, pears, plums, pranes, cherries, 
blackberries, currants, and all kinds of small fruits are. posi 
tively unexcelled for size, flavor, and certainty of crops, by any 
country on the globe. 

SALEM, 

Salem, the capital of Oregon, is beautifully located in this 
valley, about forty miles from Portland. By the courtesy of 
Hon, E. B. McElroy, State Superintendent of Pablic Instruc- 
tion, we had the great satisfaction of doing Salem thoroughly, 
and we shall not soon forget the cordial greetings of the lead- 
ing citizens of the city, or other attentions paid us by this gen- 
erous people. It was our great good fortune to meet one of 
the Oregon pioneers of 1839, the Rev. J. L. Parrish, the hon- 
ored father of Chief-of-Police Parrish of Portland. As he told 
us of his voyage of eight months and nine days from New 
York to Oregon around Cape Horn, in the ship Lusanne, Cap- 
tain Spaulding, with forty souls, the first American mission- 
ary colony to the Northwest coast, under the sainted Jason 
Lee, and as he related his experiences in missionary life 
*mong the Indians, and of his association with Spaulding, 


Eells, Walker, and Whitman, in their heroic and self-denying 
labors, we felt that the age of living heroes had not gone by, 
but that such men were the witnesses to the most sublime 
works wrought since the world had learned the spirit of self- 
sacrifice from the Great Teacher himself. The historian of 
Oregon cannot fail to record the valuable services of such men 
as those above named, and their associates and co-workers in 
the larger immigrations of 1848, 45, 46, 47, 48, and there- 
abouts. who saved the territory west of the Rockies and north 
of California to the United States, and who were the pioneers 
of several of the future great States of the Republic. 


EUGENE CITY. 

This fine town of 2000 people is situated at the head of the 
Willamette valley, and is the seat of the State University, with 
more than 200 students. President Johnson and Professor 
Bailey showed us the buildings and grounds of the embryo 
Harvard, Yale, Cornell, or Ann Arbor, and from the assembly 
hall of the University we looked out upon a landscape as 
beautiful as the eye often rests upon. The Three Sisters, in 
the southern horizon, stand over against the majestic Hood at 
the foot of the valley, while Adams and St. Helens, each lift- 
ing more than 6000 feet of snow-line above the horizon, are 
the fit guardians of a valley unequaled in beauty as well as 
fertility in this western world. It was our good fortune at 
Eugene to meet with one of the most enterprising citizens of 
the town orof the valley, A. Stinit, Esq., who gave his whole 
time while we were in the City to enable us to learn the agri- 
cultural and other attractions of the country. Our first ride 
wasin the wheat ranch of George Belshaw, Esq , who has 
lived in the valley thirty-one years, devoting his great energies 
to the raising of the finest varieties of wheat, oats, and other 
grains. Of his 12,000 acres, 350 are now heavy with the best 
kinds of wheat, and 350 other acres are covered with heavy 
crops of oats. As Mr. Belshaw is a model wheat-raiser, we 
will give a few facts from our note-book which will serve to 
illustrate the productiveness of this soil. The average yield of 
wheat on his land is 25 bushels to the acre, and of oats 45 
bushels to the acre. The same land has been under cultiva- 
tion for over 30 years without any fertilization, and the an- 
nual yield per acre is increasing, owing to the improved quality 
of grain now sown, and the better methods of sowing and har- 
vesting. Mr. B. has forty varieties of wheat now growing. 
The Chili Club he regards the best in its quality and yield. 
We passed across a field of spring-wheat which will yield 
35 bushels to the acre. The White Velvet and the Clawson, 
both white winter- wheats, are regarded as next in rank to the 
Chili Club, Other very desirable varieties are the Fish-Pole, 
Golden-Chaff, Black Republican, and the Seven-Headed. On 
several of these varieties of wheat Mr. Belshaw has taken the 
first premiums at the Oregon State fairs since 1875, a gold 
medal from the Paris World’s fair, 1878, and the first di- 
ploma at the Philadelphia Centennial for the best exhibit of 
all nations.“ We were shown these evidences of Mr. Bel 
shaw’s wonderful success, and, as a further evidence, were 
presented with a specimen sheaf of the Fish-Pole wheat, 
between seven and eight feet in height, with stalks of rye over 
eight feet in height, and with a sheaf of heads of wheat of 
several varieties, which we hold as a challenge to any raiser of 
wheat in America, that it cannot be matched. We shall place 
these specimens on exhibition lu our Boston office as proof of 
our faith in the statements we make as to the Willamette and 
its great grain-producing capacity. 

We visited other great fields of grain in other parts of the 
valley, only to have our impressions confirmed as to the wealth 
of resources of Oregon ; and we firmly believe that with the 
improved conditions of farming that this may be in fifty years, 
the wealthiest community on the Pacific Slope. The fields 
are not only white, but golden, waiting for the harvester ; and 
the yield of wheat, rye, oats, and barley for 1884, large as it is, 
is but the promise of what will be when this immense valley 
shall be thoroughly farmed in the most intelligent and enter- 
prising way. 

On our return from Eugene, we met on the train Davis 
Sherman, Esq., of Marion County, a pioneer of 1845, who fully 
sustained all that we have said as to Lane County. The How: 
ell Prairie, on which he has lived since 1845, yields grains, 
grasses, and fruits in profusion, and is but in the infancy of 
its development. John P. Rector, Esq., of Lion County, has 
given us valuable facts and information, which we wish to 
acknowledge. 

Of the fruit culture of this remarkable valley we have not 
time nor space to write in full. We can only say that the yieid 
of small fruits, apples, pears, peaches, plums, prunes, etc., 
far exceeds anything we have seen before; and there is no 
reason why, with fruit-canning established as an industry, 
that great wealth will come to the people of Oregon from their 
orchards and fruiteries. 

We have written this hasty article as an honest testimony 
of what our impressions are of the Willamette, with the ear- 
nest desire that every tourist who shall visit Oregon will not 
leave the state until he has traversed it and seen its beautiful 
scenery and the evidences of its magnificent future. The hos- 
pitality, the cordial gayety of the people are a delight to stran- 
gers, and to none can we commend our friends more heartily 
than to State Supt. McElroy of Salem, and to Mr. Stinit of 
Eagene. A western welcome is at hand for all who will 
address them, or come within the range of their good offices. 

Oar last word is: Oregon has not been seen till you have 
visited the Willamette, from Portland to Eugene, and seen 
the wealth and wonders of this remarkable valley. 


Tmomas W. BIckNELL. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


ble for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial colamns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return re MS8S., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


The editor is not 


A NOTICE TO WOMEN. 


A woman over twenty-one years of age who has a receipted 
tax-bill for a tax assessed upon property anywhere within the 
State, for 1883 or 1884, either in her own name or that of her 
guardian, by presenting this tax-bill herself, in person, to the 
board of registrars (in cities) or the selectmen (in towns), can 
have her name put on the voting-list as a voter for school 
committee without paying a poll-tax. 

A woman not paying any tax on property must apply to the 
assessors of her town or city, on or before September 15, to be 
assessed a poll-tax of fifty cents. After paying this she can, 
by presenting the receipted bill to the registrars (or selectmen) 
have her name put on the list. By preserving her receipted 
tax-bill (on property or poll) and presenting it the next year 
following the date of the bill, she can also have her name regie- 
tered,—the law allowing women to vote two years on one tax- 


bill. 
N. B.—The last day on which application for assessment can 


be made is changed from Oct. 1 to Sept. 15. 


— 


A NOVELTY IN LECTURING, 


Lecturing on the cars while in motion may be one of the 
later Boston notions, but it has been put into successful oper- 
ation of late Out West.“ During the passage from St. Paul 
to Portland, a large proportion of the one hundred and sixteen 
persons, forming the teachers’ extreme West excursion 
party, gathered together in one of their Palman cars and were 
addressed for an hour and a quarter by Rev. Sheldon Jackson, 
D. D., his subject being Alaska.“ 

The next day Dr. William A. Mowry, of Boston, addressed 
the convention,“ for another hour and a quarter, upon 
Oregon.“ 

Thus two lectures were glven en route upon the lands yet to 
be visited by the party. 

The speakers were heard with great ease, and each of them 


afterwards asserted that he spoke with no more difficulty than 
in a large hall. Besides being a novelty, this incident reflects 
great credit upon the road-bed and rolling-stock of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad. ONE OF THE Parry. 


— 


HIGH SCHOOL AND NORMAL SCHOOL. — (IL) 


Referring to my former letter of Aug. 9, it seems to me that 
there are two serious drawbacks to the success of many nor- 
mal schools: 1. They admit pupils with too meager acquire- 
ments and minds too immature. 2. They try to make teach- 
ers out of young ladies and gentlemen who are not designed to 
be teachers, and to whom the principal should frankly say, 
that they are not cut out” for teachers. He should kindly 
advise them to seek for themselves some other sphere of labor. 
Most cities having normal schools require, for entrance into 
them, the qualifications, or their equivalent, possessed by 
graduates of their high school. This is as it should be, for at 
eighteen or nineteen the young ladies or gentlemen who have 
had the thorough discipline of a first-class high school or acad- 
emy ought to be fitted, with the supplementary training of a 
good normal school, to take charge of our school-children. 

But there are not a few so-called normal schools, outside 
the cities, which admit boys and girls immature in mind and 
body, and possessing inferior literary acquirements, After 
receiving a smattering of what is called normal training,“ 
but much of which is merely an attempt to supplement their 
incomplete text-book knowledge, these boys and girls are let 
loose upon our country schools to experiment upon our little 
ones. This wretched experimenting is far too costly, and 
should not be allowed. No wonder the better class of our 
country teachers are disgusted with the airs of superiority as- 
sumed by these young sprigs, who style themselves ‘‘ Normal- 
ites.’ The people are slowly getting their eyes opened to the 
needs of their communities, and are coming to ask, Why 
cannot the city normal schools supply us with teachers?” 
This is done to some extent, and many graduates of the Cin- 
cinnati Normal School may be found working successfully in 
the country schools around that city. 

But there is one trouble about this matter. These gradu- 
ates have received their normal training free, with the under- 
standing that the city should have the first claim upon their 
services after graduation. They are willing parties to this 
arrangement, because they are, for the most part, residents of 
the city, and the city pays higher wages, to begin with, than 
they would receive elsewhere. So it is easily understood that 
the city normal schools cannot be of much benefit to the sur- 
rounding country, until the country boys and girls are willing 
to obtain the high-school qualifications and then pay the tu- 
ition fees required of non-residents entering the normal school. 
I am afraid this will not be done until country school directors 


offer high enough wages to furnish an inducement to their 
young ladies and gentlemen to thus prepare themselves for et- 
ficient school work. 

In many cases the State has partially solved this problem 
by furnishing normal training free to any of i's ambitious sons 
and daughters who wish to enter the teacher’s profession. 

It is to be hoped that the day is not far distant when every 
State in our,Uaion shall be willing thus to encourage the up- 
lifting of our chosen profession, and through that, the up 
building of the grandest educational structure the world has 


ever seen. D. Gueson. 
O., August, 1884, 
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THE WEEE. 


A court of inquiry has been appointed to investigate all the 
circumstances attending the recent collision between the 
stenmer Tallapoosa and the schooner Lowell.“ The 
court will meet at the Navy Yard in this city on the 2d 
of Sept. Lieut. - Commander Merry, in his official report to 
the Navy Department of the disaster, attributes the cause of 
the collision to the sudden luffing of the schooner ‘‘ Lowell.“ 

The steamer disasters continue. The steamer ‘‘ Rose Stand- 
ieh,“ of the Boston and Hingham Steamboat Line, was sunk 
in the harbor, just off T wharf, about 5 00 p. m., Aug. 28, hav- 
ing been struck and stove in by the tugbost Wesley A. Gove.’’ 
All the passengers were saved. 

The transfer steamer ‘‘ Belmont was capsized by a hurri- 
cane at Stanley’s Landing, three miles above Henderson, Ind., 
Friday, and between ten and fifteen persons were drowned. 

A burricane of great violence passed over Evansville, Ind., 
and vicinity, Friday, demolishing houses, uprooting trees, and 
doing much other damage. The property loss is estimated at 
not less than $250,000. Portions of Kentucky and Illinois were 
also visited with disastrous results. 

The striking miners at Snake Hollow, Hocking Valley, O., 
made an attack on the guard there Sunday morning, killing 
one and wounding two. Further serious trouble is feared. A 
dispatch from the Sand Ran and Longstreet mines says the 
rioters fired on the guards there Sunday night, and both places 
have called for militia aid, which has .been farnished by the 
Governor of the State. 

Abroad.—The French fleet opened fire on the river forts be- 
fore Foo Chow, Tuesday afternoon, and after an hour’s en- 
gagement withdrew, having failed to silence them. One of 
the French vessels was badly damaged. The French fleet be- 
fore Foo Chow bombarded the Mingan forts all day Wednes- 
day ; was engaged all day Thursday in bombarding the Kin- 
pai forts, and succeeded, Friday, in destroying the principal 
Kinpal forts, the last defences of the city. 

It is reported that the French prime minister has offered to 
resume peace negotiations with China. In the event of China's 
refusal, it is expected that Admiral Courbet will make an at- 
tack on Canton. 

Soudan advices state that General Gordon gained a victory 
over the Mahdi’s forces on the 14th instant at Khartoum. 
Many of the rebels were killed, and their forces cleverly out- 
flanked. General Wolseley, who is to assume chief command 
of the British forces in Egypt, will leave England on Sunday 
next, 

The directors aud managers of the Banque of Lyons et Loire, 
France, which collapsed two or three years since, have been 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment and payment of Snes. 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science opened in Montreal, Thurs- 
day. Remarks were made by the Governor-General of Can- 
ada, Lord Rayleigh, the new president of the Association, Sir 
John MacDonald, and others. 


Bran the school year with cheerfulness. A cheer- 
ful countenance commands a large salary. 


Exoxklsron should be {the beginning motto for the 
new year, Higher, still higher. Remember what 
Websterjsaid to, the, young lawyer: “There is plenty 
of room at the top.” 


years after emancipation, what can only be realized at 


“Tue sun do move,” says John Jasper. So does 
the earth. The race is moving,—it is lifting itself; it 
is making progress. Let the school under your charge 
keep pace with the harmonies of the universe and the 
music of the spheres. 


Tis week thousands of teachers, and hundreds of 
thousands of children, return to school and take up 
their important duties. It is to be hoped they will 
both go back to the school-room refreshed and rejuve- 
nated by the long summer’s rest and recreation. Let 
all remember that the school-house should, next to home, 
be the happiest place in the world. There is no excuse 
for a want of cheerfulness and joy in the school. The 
duties are of the most agreeable nature, and the relation 
between the teacher and pupil should always be cordial 
and loving. 


BisHor SpAvuLpING, in the North Amirican Review, 
holds up our American education as one of the demor- 
alizing influences in the national life. Nobody dis- 
putes that our schools of all sorts are capable of large 
improvement, in many ways. But their critics must 
be prepared to show a country where a national system 
of education will train a whole people for republican 
institutions more efficiently than our own. Will Bishop 
Spaulding tell our people just when and where the class 
of men represented by our American “prelates ” have 
established a system of education that has trained the 
masses of the people for any degree of success in the 
conduct of republican institutions? In fact, every 
leading government in Europe has been compelled, to a 
greater or less extent, to rescue popular education from 
the hands of ecclesiastics in order to train the people 
for that measure of suffrage which is necessary to the 
support, even of constitutional monarchy, and modified 
republicanism. The national school system, in every 
civilized country to-day, is under the anathema of the 
Pope of Rome and his prelates,—not because of the 
reasons alleged by Bishop Spaulding, but because the 
people’s school, everywhere, is the great engine that is 
drawing the nations up to larger prospects and vaster 
outlooks of light, liberty, and the religion whose other 
name is love to God and Man. 


Mr. Groree R. Sretson, of Boston, has written a 
forcible pamphlet on The Problem of Negro Education, 
which will repay careful perusal. The author seems to be 
a benevolent northern gentleman who, after considerable 
observation of the colored people in the south, has 
adopted the somewhat desponding view concerning the 
outcome of the race which doubtless prevails among a 
great many excellent people in those states. In his 
estimate of the actual condition of the negroes, Mr. 
Stetson does not differ essentially from the Rev. Dr. 
Tucker, whose pamphlet recently woke up such bitter- 
ness of controversy in both sections. But, unlike Dr. 
Tucker, he seems to recognize a broader opportunity for 
relief than can be given through the parochial school 
system of any or all the churches in that region. In- 
deed, he distinctly advocates some form of national aid 
as the only adequate remedy for the evils of southern 
illiteracy. The pamphlets will be useful in opening 
the eyes of a good many northern people, political and 
religious, who insist on regarding the seven millions 


of freedmen through an atmosphere of romantic illusion 
which not only keeps them in a state of chronic mis- 


judgment of the southern white people, but also works 
serious injustice to the negro by demanding, twenty 


the end of a century. 

But, on the other hand, Mr. Stetson seems to us 
to fall into a radical mistake which vitiates his 
whole treatment of the problem, — the failure to 
take the historical view of the negro, as the best race 
that has emerged from pagan barbarism into the light 
of Christian civilization. This class of writers seems 
to forget that, two hundred and fifty years ago, the 
ancestors of all those seven millions of freedmen were 
pagan savages, in the darkest continent,—yea, that a 
hundred years ago probably one-third of these ancestors 
were thus; that as late as 1815 Judge Story lashed the 


of the late war; that no people in history have made 
such progress in civilization in such brief time as the 
negroes, and that, all things considered, there is no 
reason for despair, or even discouragement, to-day, 
although the progress of the race must depend largely 
on the humanity, justice, and Christian consecration of 
the white people of the south. Mr. Stetson seems to 
us either to be unacquainted with, or to be almost in- 
sensible to, the existence and condition of the higher 
class of the southern colored people. He does not seem 
to understand the prodigious work of the great mission 
schools in those states, and that, through this and sim- 
ilar efforts, both local and from abroad, there is already 
a reliable, genuine colored aristocracy of intelligence, 
character, and industry among these people. 

Instead of regarding this upper stratum as an ex- 
ceptional and unreliable fringe, of little vital signifi- 
cance, we hold that it is the most important factor in 
the elevation of the race. While the white man, sorth 
and south, can greatly help the negro in all ways by 
which a Christian people can lift up those whom Provi- 
dence commends to their justice and humanity, we hold 
that the great positive work of training the freedman 
for his place in American society must be done by the 
superior class of his own race; and that all plans, at 
present, ignoring this stubborn fact, are visionary, and 
will only hinder the final result. To all desponding 
predictions about the negro, from all quarters, we oppose 
this one fact,—that whenever an intelligent, industrious 
Christian family of white people is placed alongside a 
similar family of colored folks, all the antagonisms which 
now torment southern society disappear; for this kind 
of people can always be trusted to find out the way of 
peace and success. To deny this is sheer paganism, mas- 
querading under whatever specious theory, —social, scien- 
tific, or political,—it may. Hence, the one simple way 
to work out the salvation of the colored man is the way 
of that broad, Christian education which, working 
through all the agencies of American life, is competent, 
with patience, fidelity, and trust in God, to overcome 
all the threatening evils of our order of society. This 
view is given not so much to antagonise as to supple- 
ment the opinion of Mr. Stetson and a large number of 
people who, with the most friendly intentions, seem to 
us to be taking altogether too desponding a view of the 
southern situation and the social problem in these 
states. 


“OH, DEAR/” 


Out with it! In, it is poison ;—out, it is only air. 
Don’t repeat the groan though. Smother it under the 
weight of a “second thought.” Perhaps you don’t say 
it. September, though, is the month that throws open 
such countless school-room doors; and some, not all,— 
you may not be among them,—will cross the threshold 
burdened with a groan. Indeed, as the September- 
wheel in its revolution brings up the school-room, its 
rows of desks, its prim files of boys and girls, if all the 
„Oh, dears!” uttered in America could take voice in 
one united chorus, it would certainly make a“ power- 
ful” groan. These are reasons why the groan should 
not be repeated, on the teacher’s part. Instead of that 
groan, use the breath in giving thanks. We may be 
grateful for the privilege of service. When, all over 
the land, there is the flutter of school-going, children 
flocking schoolward along every street, how many that 
are set aside from labor would be thankful to take their 
places in that progession as its leaders, and go with the 
children to the school-room! They would be glad to 
serve, and reap, as a part of their harvest, the con- 
sciousness that they are using the powers with which 
God equips men, in that very significant, serious work, 
the training, educating, making of the generation behind 
them. Intelligent as are our teachers, who of them 
does, can appreciate the importance of their mission, 
tobe the hand, sympathizing yet strong, that reaches 
down and grasping the warm, yielding, plastic elements 
of childhood, moulds them into the characters that will 
save the next generation to the best results? The 


thought of this is enough to stimulate the most slug- — 


gish. The result of such work in our consciousness of 


last remains of the slave trade out of Boston, and it was 


never fully abolished, on the Gulf Coast, till the close 


its importance is pay large enough to check and de- 
stroy all lamentations because we are laborers and la- 
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bor’s furrow has opened again. Then there is com- 


nsation, also, in the thought that we come into sym- 
pathy with all the educators of mankind ; that we are in 
the column,—grand column of such worthies as Plato, 
Aristotle, Socrates, Origen, Anselm, Duns Scotus, Ba- 
con, Cuvier, Linnaeus,—a host numbering in later 
years Stanley and Arnold in England, Mann and Emer- 
son in America, whose special mission has been to make 
others think, to help brains grow. You take your 
place in that column. You realize your oneness with 
it, and are uplifted and honored by it; you are a link 
in that pedagogic succession whose bright, golden chain 
comes down through the centuries. 

You may well smother that groan with the thought 
also of the fellowship and love of the flock you shep- 
herd. It is a great possession,—a pearl,—the love of 
your scholars. In the school-room will start some of 
life’s most pleasant friendships. You will not at once 
get at the flower to develop out of the seed you are 
scattering to-day. The future must grow that. Do 
you know how much your boys and girls think of you? 
said a gentleman to one who had been his teacher many 
years ago. No, he did not appreciate that; but the 
assurance of it was like spring water to a thirsty pil- 
grim in August. If he ever said “Oh, dear!” in the 
past, that little testimony made him ashamed of it. 

Meet your duties, then, with a resolute cheerfulness. 
Toward difficulties have a happy bold-heartedness. Se- 
verely ignore them. Anticipate pleasures and magnify 
them. Meet your scholars with a happy face. The 
school-room is a macrocosm to them. So vast is this 
their great life, and its horizon-lines are far off! It 
means so much; all its duties, all its rewards, all its 
penalties,— don’t let them overshadow everything else, 
—-all its responsible, anxious, crowded life. Teacher 
to them is an object overshadowing and high as the 
Washington monument. Don’t let the monument crush 
them, but let a warm-hearted, big-hearted, loving teacher 
come down to them, and try to understand them and 
live on the plane of their hopes and fears. Then, in 
your love, lift them to a higher level, more intelligent, 
braver, truer; in every way loyal to God and loving 
toward man. In the future you may find out that your 
work in those days of patient, conscientious toil was to 
build up in some boy or girl a soul that in its propor- 
tions should be a grand, massive monument. There- 
fore, with a swift hand, choke that groan. 


METHODS OF INVESTIGATION IN PEDA- 
60610. 


There are still people, in high positions as teachers, 
who seem to have no settled conviction that there can 
be a science of instruction founded upon a broad, pro- 
found, and progressive knowledge of human nature, az 
manifested in childhood and youth. We remember a 
stalwart young farmer of our acquaintance, in boyhood, 
who disposed of the diagnosis of the village doctor, that 
he was afilicted with a disease of the liver, by the sage 
remark that, “in his opinion, different people kept 
their liver in different places.” Somewhat after the 
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ture to the diligent reader, provokes counter reading and uncertainty. Either the entire life of man, outside 


and controversy, and brings the new educational life of | his physical relations, is an emanation from or an 
the new continent in contact with the educational adumbration of material existence, absolutely depend- 


theories, though not always with the actual practice, of 


ent upon it for its genesis, and vanishing with its de- 


the old world. For we must remember that, so far, cease; or, at best, nothing can be known thereof, save 


British school-keeping has been largely empirical, and 
that in France and Germany, so prolific of splendid 
theoretical systems, the actual practice of teachers in 
schools is seldom conformed even to the most rational 
philosophies. Beside, some of the most eminent of 
these system-makers, like Pestalozzi and Froebel, were 
almost absolute failures in the school-room ; while others 
simply evolve their pedagogics from the depths of their 
own consciousness. Again, we must remember that 
human nature is still but a partially opened book, and 
that the conditions of school-life in European society 
have never been favorable to a fair estimate of the 
powers and possibilities of childhood and youth. What 
with its terrible suppression of thelogical, social, and 
political ideas, and the iron-clad prejudices that shut up 
different orders of men into different worlds, it has 
been impossible for any educational philosopher, how- 
ever impartial and profound, to produce a diagram of 
child-nature that can be accepted this side of the water. 

For this reason the jealous partisans of these “genu- 
ine” European systems invariably break down when 
they attempt to force our new school-keeping into these 
rigid models. They fail either through an excessive 
idealism which leaves all things “in the air,” or, by 
attempting, like the Jesuits and many of our imported 
teachers, to remodel American children after the fash- 
ion of British, French, or German youngsters; provok- 
ing the same failure hore as imitation in every other 
department of American life. Hence, while the coun- 
try for twenty years past has been flooded with Euro- 
pean educational literature, and incalculable good has 
come from this fertilizing of the minds of our school-men, 
and certain undeniable principles in pedagogic science 
have thereby been forced upon public attention; yet, so 
far, the most evident result has been the development 
of a national debating society of instructors, in which 
the “hard and fast” advocates of different systems 
wrestle with each other, doubless to the general profit 
of the whole body. The one unquestioned result of the 
whole is the established conviction, among thoughtful 
people, that there is a science of education and a profes- 
sion of instruction, with a corresponding demand by 
the people for a more serious and skillful handling of 
school work. This conviction has shown itself in the 
development of the graded school, the increased com- 
pensation of teachers, the large powers, in the West 
and South especially, entrusted to distinguished super- 
intendents; the establishment of several hundred pro- 
fessedly normal schools, and a vast net-work of insti- 
tutes. At the same time a considerable literature and 
a vigorous journalism have sprung up, and a few col- 
leges have established chairs of Didactics. Yet it is 
becoming more evident that the reading, assorting, and 
faithful application of European systems, however use- 
ful in its way, is not to result in formulating a work- 
ing science of pedagogics for American use. 


tion. 
consciousness, and of all our faculties save those which 


deal with the so-called physical aspects of the universe. 


as it is approached by cautious steps through the twi- 
light realm in which physical nature fades Away into 
the vast unknown. Of course, all learning then be- 
comes a mere expansion of physical science. All the 
sacred and complex interests of society, all problems of 
industrial and political life, the ordering of the home, 
religion itself, the entire upper-side of man,—if all this 
be the upper side,—is at the mercy of the next general- 
ization of the physical scientist; and, as the philosophy 
of evolution is held by this portion of its disciples, 
human action is resolved into the procession of an 
inexorable fate, and the only triumph of the human 
mind, the discovery of its line of march. 


To this class of thinkers there is but one possible 


theory of pedagogics. The little child is an “annex” 
of physical nature, aud must be kept at home amid her 
facts and developed in strict conformity with this the- 
ory of her laws. 
delusion” of so-called spiritual instruction; as far as 
possible made an original investigator, and trained 
largely through the instrumentality of nature-knowl- 
edge and the industrial forces that are rooted in this 
soil. Of course, in this programme, physical science is 
the “head centre,” and “the humanities retreat and 
group themselves, as modest and supple servitors, 
under orders from headquarters. Indeed, it would seem 
that everything beyond the pale in this new order is 
dependent on the scientific investigator for the leave to 
exist. 
ology, literature, art, theology, philosophy; —all must 


He must be confused by no “vain 


Classical study is a “ fetish ;” history and soci- 


confess defeat, come back to the new order for the new 
departure, and, henceforth, in all their voyagings, keep 
well in sight of land. Out of this theory, christened 
“science,” has come the most positive, clear-cut, and 
infallible system of pedagogics now before the people. 
It has the great merit of all systems that hitch the uni- 
verse to one shaft, and assign to an expert the sole 
office of turning the crank. It recommends itself to 
the class of minds whose philosophical studies have 
been confined to the few modern exponents of this 
scheme of things, and who have been early captured by 
the all-engrossing material interests of the country. It 
is a good working theory for a portion of the metropoli- 
tan and periodical press, and furnishes a platform from 
which a clever journalist can “ deal damnation ” through 
the whole region of American school-life. It fraterni- 
zes naturally with the high ecclesiastical and the nar- 
row economic and exclusively social parties, in their 
persistent depreciation of the results of American edu- 


cation to the present day. 
The one fatal drawback to the success of this method 


of formulating the science of pedagogics is, that the 


whole proposition is a theory, built on a pure assump- 
The assumption is, the unreliability of human 


At this juncture we are met by another class of edu-|Every sane man has within himself the same assurance 


same style, a venerable pedagogue now and then 
comes down upon the New Education with the ponder- 
ous suggestion that “every teacher must have his own 
method; a declaration very sensible from one point of 
view; but, as often made, a virtual claim that any man 
or woman has a divine right to “ wade into” a crowd of 
children, like an elephant into a hen-house, tramping 
right and left, with the possibility that, after destroying 
a dozen schools, some personal kuack of discipline or 
instruction may be achieved which henceforth entitles 
its possessor to the right of holding at bay the entire 
movement of the human race in behalf of the little 
ones, 

But when we come to the method of approach toward 
a working science of instruction, our difficulties begin 
in earnest. The most obvious way to frame a system 
is to read a prodigious pile of books, and, out of the 
innumerable theories, methods and devices therein de- 
veloped, select one, become its ardent disciple, test all 
education thereby, and push it, at all hazards, as the 
panacea for all our woes. Even this way of approach 
is better than the stubborn conceit of personal infalli- 
bility. It opens the whole field of educational litera- 


cators, who challenge all our results, dismiss our meth- 
ods of pedagogic study with contempt, declare our 
whole American Education a wretched failure, and offer 
a new solution, in the name of physical science. This 
class of thinkers by no means includes the majority of 
our scientific investigators and teachers; in fact, we 
recall no name of first-class eminence which is con- 
spicuous therein. But in voluble assumption of supe- 
rior wisdom, this class represents the scientific body to 
the people about in the same way that a compact corps 
of ecclesiastics, moving ina phalanx of infallibility, 
always represents religion even to intelligent masses of 


men. 


The fundamental principle of this style of thinkers 


is well expressed in the address of Lord Rayleigh, the 
other day, to the British Association at Montreal. In 
contrast with the certainties of physical science, he 
says: In other departments of human life and interest, 
true progress is rather an article of faith than of ra- 
tional belief.’ Physical nature, including physiology, is 
the one realm of reliable knowledge. 


of the reality of the spiritual as of the material world- 
The attempt to impeach human nature in its testimony 
to the one side, is simply fatal to its veracity every- 
where, and sinks the very possibility of knowledge in a 
bottomless abyss. This theory is not science, but an 
opinion subtly smuggled into the process of scientific 
investigation; every way as destructive to the true scien- 
tific spirit as the wildest vagary of the theologian ; and 
the educational philosopher, however instructed, who 
starts with this preconception of child-nature, is like the 
pilot who should scuttle one end of his yacht at the be. 
ginning of an Atlantic voyage, hoping to keep afloat by 
stowing all his valuables, and sitting heavily himself in 
the other end. Human nature swims or sinks in its 
integrity alone, and any theory of pedagogics based on 


the assumption described will go to pieces, before recess 
of the first Monday morning, in the smallest plantation 
school. 


We shall ask the patience of our readers for yet one 


more article, suggesting the true lines of approach 
Everything hith- toward a working scheme of pedagogics in our own 


erto called “spiritual nature” is the realm of illusion|country. 
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A History of the United States of America. Preceded 
by a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North 
America and of the Events which led to the Independence 
of the thirteen English Colonies. For the use of schools and 
academies. By Horace E. Scudder. With maps and illus- 
trations. Philadelphia: J. H. Butler, 925 Chestnut street. 
Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.15. 

This is a superb book, faultless in typography, and beauti- 
fully illustrated. The designs have been carefully interpreted 
on wood by the best engravers in America, among whom are 
Andrew, Collins, Faber, French, Harley, Heard, Heinemann, 
Held, Juengling. Kingsley, Marsh, Nichols, Reed, Sharp, Snyder. 
Wellington, Whitney, Williams, and others. Admirable por- 
traits are given of representative men in American history,— 
Columbus, the discoverer ; Franklin, the philosopher ; Penn, 
the founder; Webster, the statesman; Washington, the patriot; 
Longfellow, the poet,—beautifully engraved by Closson, John- 
son, and Kruell, together with fifty other portraits, The cover- 
design is by Mr. Sidney L. Smith. Taking into account the 
superior mechanical execution, paper of extra quality, clear, 
open, small-pica type, and strong, durable binding, this book 
will rank as one of the very best ever issued in the United 
States. Turning to the text of this history we find it will bear 
the most critical examination. In 500 pages we find that the 
author has given all of the essential facts of the history of the 
United States with clearness and accuracy. Mr. Scudder has, 
by his arrangement of topics, enabled the young student to 
understand the facts of American history in connection with 
the changes which have been taking place in Europe during 
the perion of our Nation’s growth. The style is very attractive, 
and adapted to awaken enthusiasm in the minds of the young 
learners. In addition to his apt illustrations from biography, 
local history, and vivid descriptions of the manners and customs 
of our people, he has furnished a clear outline in his excellent 
topical analysis of each period for reviews. He also supplies 
valuable chronological tables at the end of each part of the 
work. He divides the work into three parts: Part I., The 
Discovery and Settlement of North Amerjca;’’ Part II., The 
Establishment of the Union;“ Part III., The Development 
of the Union,“ followed by an Appendix eontaining the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Constitution of the United 
States, the States and Territories with their areas and popula- 
tion, Census of 1880, searching and suggestive questions for 
examinations, and a very complete general Index. The book 
has also a dozen beautiful colored maps, and about thirty un- 
colored maps; the seals in colors, from official authorities of 
the thirteen original States, and the seals of all the other 
States admitted into the Union up to the present time and 
also of the existing territories, and a full list of the presidents 
in the order of their administrations from 1789 to date. We 
bespeak for this model text-book the careful examination of 
school-officers and teachers, feeling assured they will find it a 
book that will amply reward them for their critical inspection. 


“Man.” By G. Dallas Lind, M.D., professor of Natural Sci- 
ences, Central Normal College, Danville, Ind.; chief editor 
of the Teachers’ and Students’ Library, Chicago. T. S. Den- 
nison, publisher. 

This fully illustrated octavo volume of 750 pages treats of 
the origin, antiquity, primitive condition of man; embracing 
information of the most important character upon races, lan- 
guages, religions, superstitions, customs, peculiarities, the civ- 
ilization, nature and constitution and physical structure of 
man; also chapters on the care and preservation of the body, 
the mental and moral faculties, etc. The author has drawn 
from the best authorities for his facts relating to ‘‘ primeval 
man, man in history, in Books I. and II. In Book III. he 
treats of the nature and constitution of man, the wonders of 
the human body, right living, and the mind. From the above 
statement of the contents of this useful book it will be seen 
that the author has covered ground which is occupied by no 
other single book. 


Synoptical Flora of North America. Vol. I., Part II. By 
ry ® Gray, LL.D, New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 


Teachers of botany,—and these are more numerous and 
better equipped than formerly,—will be glad to know of the 
publication of Part 2 of Vol. I. of the Synoptical Flora of North 
America, by Prof. Asa Gray. In natural sequence of the 
orders considered, this part precedes that already issued, for it 
embraces Capsifoliacew and Composite, with the intermediate 
families, It will thus be perceived that we have in this volume 
a consideration of the largest, as it is one of the most difficult 
of the natural orders. It goes without saying that the treat- 
ment is masterly. The student will find many changes in 
nomenclature, with full reference to synonymy. Some old 
familiar species, and even genera, are merged in others. New 
ones are established. We will venture to say that most pur- 
chasers will turn at once to the genus Aster. All of us have 
some time or other floundered among these star-flowers, which 
make their head-quarters in America. Dr. Gray here can- 
didly tells us that Aster is far the most difficult of our genera, 
both for the settlement of the names of the species and for 
their limitation, in respect to which little satisfaction has been 
attained as the result of prolonged and repeated studies.’’ De- 
spite this modest assertion, many difficulttes are cleared up, 
and a flood of light thrown upon the subject. We find a note 
that Trigeson and Aster meet, and can only arbitrarily be 
separated on the lines of junction.”” This has been more than 
suspected probably by all systematic workers, Next to Aster, 
the genus Solitawr is likely to attract observation. Here again 


are abundent evidences of careful revision. But in a journal 
of this character it is of course impossible to enter into tech 
nical details. Our purpose in writing these few inadequate 
lines is to call the attention of readers to a work which, for 
its object, must long remain unique and indispensable. B. 


Indian-club Swinging. By an Amateur. Providence, R. I.: 

E. L. Freeman & Co. Price, $1.00. 

The exercise of the Indian club has been for many years a 
favorite one for students and men of sedentary habits. It com- 
bines pleasantly physical culture and recuperation with mental 
relaxation. This book contains full directions for using the 
clubs, and is fally illustrated, showing the best methods of 
taking this salutary exercise. It is by far the best book of the 
kind we have ever examined. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— No. 2, Vol. I. (monthly) of The Book Worm, by John 
Alden, New York, is a good number, and contains a description 
of Babylon, the great city; price, 25 cents per year. 

— The Baby's Grandmother, by L. B. Walford, author of 
Mr. Smith, and other popular tales, is the last addition to 
the Leisure Hour Series,“ This is the author's edition of a 
very pleasing tale. Published by Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued a Popular Edition“ 
of The History of Democracy, considered as a party name 
and as a political organization, by Jonathan Norcross, author 
of Conflict of Labor and Capital, etc.; price, 40 cents. Itisa 
timely book. 

— School and Home is a new paper published by Wm. L. 
Thomas, St. Louis, Mo. It is designed for pupils, teachers, 
and parents; price, $1.00 per year. The August No. contains 
an interesting sketch of the life of F. Louis Soldan, president 
of the National Educational Association. 

— T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, have just pub- 
lished a new work, by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, en- 
titled Self-Raised; or, From the Depths; price, 75 cts. The 
book has a picture of the home of Mrs. Southworth, with its 
surroundings, on the Potomac. 

— A novel entitled Moonshine will be published by Cup- 
ples, Upham & Co., Boston, about Oct. Ist. The author is 
Frederick Allison Tupper, vice-prineipal of the New Bruns 
wick (N. J.) High School, and a graduate of the Roxbury 
(Mass.) Latin School, and also of Harvard College. 

— Tennyson’s The Princess, edited by William J. Rolfe, 
is reprinted from the latest English edition, but the Notes con- 
tain all the various readings as far as could be ascertained. It 
is a companion volume to the handsome series of Shakes- 
peare’s plays which Mr. Rolfe has edited. James R. Osgood 
& Co., Boston. 

— The Lessons from the Hawaiian Islands, by S. C. 
Armstrong, principal of the Normal and Agricultural Institute 
at Hampton, Va., reprinted from The Journal of Christian 
Philosophy for January, 1884, makes a pamphlet of unusual 
interest on topics relating to the education of the races of men 
long in ignorance and bondage. 

— The new brief Descriptive Catalcgue of Standard 
School, Academic, and Collegiate Text books for 1884. 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York, contains just the informa- 
tion school officers, teachers, and students need. It is beau- 
tifully printed and illustrated. A credit to this well-known 
publishing house. 

— Wm. H. Shelley, York, Pa., is the editor and proprietor 
of The Fountain, an admirable monthly journal, devoted to 
the moral and literary culture of youth. The September No. 
is the first number of Vol. II., and contains a very instructive 
and interesting list of articles fully illustrated, well suited to 
supplementary reading in schools; price, per annum, 50 cents. 
— Harper’s Weekly, now in its 28th year, is undoubtedly 
the best illustrated paper in America. It presents, week by 
week, in faithful and graphic pictures, the noteworthy events 
of the day; portraits of men of the time; reproductions of the 
works of celebrated native and foreign artists ; cartoons by 
eminent pictorial satirists; and humorous illustrations of the 
ludicrous aspects of social and political life. 

— C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., has now ready No. 21, 
of The Dime Series of Question Books, deservedly popu- 
lar among teachers. This contains questions on Stimulants 
and Narcotics, prepared in accordaace with the effort to pro- 
mote the cause of temperance through instruction in the pub- 
lic schools. These questions are by C. W. Bardeen, and are 
put well and answered with scientific accuracy. 

— Harper's Bazar is the woman’s paper, the paper for the 
home. Its Pattern-Sheet Supplements alone, of which be- 
tween twenty and thirty are issued each year, will enable any 
lady of moderate means to dress tastefully aud fashionably, 
and to save much more than the price of subscription, by fur- 
nishing her with the latest patterns of ladies’ and children’s 
dresses, wraps, etc. Each Supplemement contains a dozen, or 
more, patterns. 

— D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, publish Cookery for Begin- 
ners, with Marion Harland’s name as author, which needs no 
other indication of its character and genuine value. It has 
been a fault of previous books of cookery that they have taken 
for granted the possession of a certain degree of knowledge 
requisite to their successful use, not always possessed. This 
book affords a range of ioformation suited to the use of all, 
and has the advantage of being perfectly adapted to the needs 


of the veriest tyros in cookery. 


— Charles H. Whiting, 82 Bromfield street, Boston, has just 
published an interesting sketch in pamphlet form from the life 
of Rev. James Beebee, A. M., soldier and preacher; who, from 
May 8, 1747, to September 8, 1785, was the pastor of the Church 
of Christ at North Stratford (now Trumbull, Conn.), written 
by Richard C. Ambler, to which is added an address of Mr. 
Beebee to his people in 1758, when they departed with him to 
Fort George to fight the Indians and French. 

— Estes & Lauriat, Boston, bave extended The Meister- 
schaft System to the Spanish language. and Dr. Richard 8. 
Rosenthal has completed, in fifteen parts, a short and practi- 
cal method of acquiring complete fluency of speech in this lan- 
guage. The price of a membership in the Meisterschaft School 

is $5.00. This amount entitles the 
een books or pamphlets containing 
the lessons, also answers to his questions. 

— The following volumes are announced by D. Appleton & 
Co., New York, as in press for the Parchment Library: 
“English Sacred Lyrics;’’ Sir Joshua Reynold’s Discourses,” 
edited by Mr. E. W. Gosse; Milton’s Poetical Works,” in 
two volumes; “Selections from Swift’s Works,” edited by 


Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole; and Irish Lyrics,” edited by Mr. 
Justin McCarthy. Somewhat later will come a volume of 
‘* Selections from Coleridge’s Prose Writings,“ edited by Mr. 


T. Hall Caine. 

— James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, have published the 
richly illustrated book of Tennyson’s The Princess, in their 
Students’ Edition, edited by William J. Rolfe, formerly head 
master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Rolfe, in 
his notes, shows himself a master in this department of author- 
ship. His comments are judicious, and his critical jadgment 
is universally recognized by our best American scholars. 
Teachers and students will find Rolfe’s Students’ Series of the 
English classics invaluable. ; 

— Harper & Brothers, New York, have just published a 
new story by the author of John Halifax, Gentleman, the first 
novel of any length that has come from her charming pen 
for several years. The title of the story is Miss Tommy, 
The story is well worthy of its place beside Mrs. Craik’s earlier 
works, which have given so much refined pleasure to many 
thousands of readers in all parts of the English-speaking world. 
The illustrations were drawn by Mr. Noel-Paton. The same 
firm have also just issued a handsome library edition of Leo- 
pold von Ranke’s work on the Oldest Historical Group of 
Nations and the Greeks,—the first volume of the vast work 
on Universal History,“ which he had the courage to begin 
in his old age. 

— Col. Thomas W. Knox has written a book which will be 
welcomed by readers whose curiosity as to the arctic regions 
has been awakened by the story of the achievements and the 
rescue of the Greely expedition. Following the plan of his 
well-known series, The Boy Travelers in the Far East,“ 
Colonel Kent takes his youth on a voyage in quest of the 
North Pole. The author’s object is to give an accurate and 
truthful picture of the desolate portion of the earth which lies 
within the arcticcircle. The book is called The Voyage of the 
“Vivian” to the North Pole and Beyond, and is full of 
illustrations, including two maps of the arctic regions. It has 


just been published by Harper & Brothers. 

The latest addition to the Harper’s Young People Series“ 
isan entertaining tale by Mr. Ernest Iugersoll, entitled The 
Ice Queen. The incidents of the journey that form the body 
of the story are extremely novel and interesting. 


— The veteran educator, Charles Northend, of New Britain, 
Conn , has prepared The Annals of the American Institute 
of Instruction, being a record of its doings for fifty-four years, 
from 1830 till 1883. The Institute is now the oldest educational 
organization in this country, if not in the world, and its origi- 
nators, and speakers at the first meeting, were all men of more 
than ordinary ability in their respective departments. It has 
been the author’s aim to give a faithful, condensed account of 
each of the fifty-four annual meetings, with the names of the 
lecturers and their subjects, together with such incidental 
notes as might from time to time seem appropriate. The vol- 
ume contains 234 pages, and for members of the Institute pos- 
sesses a rare interest, and is valnable to teachers and friends 


of education. Price, in paper, 60 cents; in cloth, 80 cents. 
For copies, address Charles Northend, New Britain, Conn. 


— Cassell & Co., New York City, announce the following 
new books for immediate publication: 

Life and Labor in the Far West; being notes of a tour in 
the Western States, British Columbia, Manitoba, and the North- 
west Territory, by Henry Barneby; price, $2 00. 

Simon Peter; His Life, Times, and Friends, by Edwin Hod- 
der; price, $1.50. The narrative is that of the life of Simon 
Peter, the disciple of the Lord, as recorded in the Gospels, and 
not of St. Peter, the apostie of the Circumcision. 

Workingmen Co operators; What They Hare Done, and 
What They are Doing; an account of the Artisans’ Ccéperative 
Movement in Great Britain, with information how to promote 
it; by Arthur H. Dyke Acland, M. A; price, 40 cents. 

Photography for Amateurs; a Non-Technical Manual 
and Practical Guide for the use of the many amateur workers 
who, since the introduction of gelatine dry plates, have taken 
up the art as a pleasant occupation for their leisure hours; by 
T. C. Hepworth; price, 60 cents, . 

Principles of Perspective, with 23 plates, and other ill 
trations, by George Trowbridge; price, 62 50. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Elements of Analytic Geometry; Newcomb's Mathematical Series; 
Simon Newcomb, Professor of Mathematics, U. 8. Navy; price, $1.00, 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Life and Public Services of Grover Cleveland; by Pendleton King; 
paper — 1— G. P. Putnam's 

5 ‘arty: Its Political History and Inflaence; . Harris 
Patton, M. A.; price, $1.00. New York: fons Howard & Halbert. 


Harper's Mouthiy Magaziae for August, 1684; price, $4.00 per year; 
numbers, 85 cents, Harper & Brothers, New" ork, 
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BEST BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


[The St. Louis Public School Library makes the following 
communication in its Bulletin, No. 27:] 


The Committee on Reading for the Young is not yet ready 
to make a final report. When finished the result of their la- 
pors will be printed in the form of four lists of books; one 
adapted to the youngest children (say from eight to eleven), 
the second class for boys and girls of ten to fourteen, and so 
on up through the high school. 

At the request of the chairman for lists of the best ten, the 
next best ten, and the best fifty books, for boys and girls be- 
tween twelve amd sixteen, five such lists were handed in by 
members of the committee,—one lady and four gentlemen. Be- 
low are given the best ten and the next best ten from three of 
the lists, together with ten others recommended by a member 
as among the best books for children from nine to twelve. 
The other lists will be published in a subsequent number of 


the Bulletin. 

First Best Ten —Arabian Nights; Defoe, Robinson Crusoe; 
Lamb, Tales from Shakespeare ; Dickens, Child’s History of 
England ; Church, Stories from Homer; Buckley, Fairyland 
of Science ; Higginson, Young Folks’ History of the United 
States; Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress ; Coffin, Story of Liberty; 
Farrar, Eric. 

Next Best Ten.—Swift, Gulliver’s Travels ; Cervantes, Don 
Quixote ; Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin ; Plutarch’s Lives ; Al- 
cott, Little Women ; Whitney, Leslie Goldthwaite ; Cooper, 
Last of the Mohicans; Scott, Ivanhoe; Bulfinch, Age of Chiv- 
alry; Grimm, German Popular Tales. 

The twenty books given above are equally good for boys and 
girls, except that Eric” is more suitable for boys, and Lit- 
tle Women and Leslie Goldthwalte“ for girls. 

First Best Ten.—Defoe, Robinson Crusoe; Arabian Nights; 
Johnson, Rasselas ; Higginson, Young Folks’ History of the 
United States ; Dickens, Child’s History of England ; Laing, 
Seven Hills Stories ; Kingsley, The Heroes ; Martineau, Crof- 
ton Boys; Scott, Ivanhoe; Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby. 

Next Best Ten.— Dana, Two Years before the Mast; Alcott, 
Little Women; Scudder, Bodley Stories ; Dodge, Hans Brin- 
ker; Kirkland, Dora’s Housekeeping ; Butterworth, Zigzag 
Journeys in Classic Lands; Clemens, Innocents Abroad; 
Dickens, David Copperfield; Plutarch’s Lives; Buckley, Fairy- 
land of Science, 

First Best Ten.—Scott, Ivanhoe; Scott, Talisman; Kingsley, 
Amyas Leigh; Dickens, Tales of Two Cities ; Blackmore, 
Lorna Doone; Malot, No Relations; Shaw, Castle Blair; Rus- 
kin, Ethics of the Dust; Clodd, Childhood of the World; 
Hale, The Man Without a Country. 

Next Best Ten.—Whitney, Leslie Goldthwaite; MacDonald, 
The Princess and Curdie; Knowles, William Tell; Poe, Gold- 
Bug; Alcott, Little Women; Alcott, Little Men; Kingsley, 
Water-Babies ; Agassiz, First Lessons in Natural History ; 
Towle, Pizarro; Ewing, Jan of the Windmill. 

Good Books for Children between Ten and Twelve Years.— 
Hawthorne, Wonder-Book ; Hawthorne, Tanglewood Tales; 
Ruskin, King of the Golden River; Carroll, Alice in Wonder- 
land; Carroll, Alice through the Looking-giass; Miller, Little 
Folks in Feathers and Fars; Lodge, Six Popular Tales ; 
Grimm, German Fairy Tales; Andersen, Danish Fairy Tales. 


OVERWORK IN GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


[We commend the following to the thoughtful consideration 
of all who have to do with school work, especially to those 
whose duty it isto shape the policy of the schools in ref- 
erence to the amount of school and home study. Many 
persons constantly clamor for the foreign, and underrate our 
American methods, It is frequently found that these persons 
favor the adoption of European customs at just about the 
same time that the Europeans discard them and place them- 
selves upon the American platform.—EDITOR. 


After forty-two years’ experience (says Science) it is now 
virtually conceded in Germany that physical exercise is not a 
sufficient antidote to brain-pressure, but that where the evil 
exists, the remedy must be sought in the removal of the cause. 

Official action with reference to over-pressure has been taken 
in Prussia, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, Baden, Hesse, and Alsace 
Lorraine. In each instance it is based upon the report of a 
commission of inquiry, consisting of school directors, and 
members of school boards, as well as physicians. 

The official action based upon the reports of the commissions 

is embodied in decrees dealing with the scope and method of 
teaching, the number of hours of study in school, and the 
amount of home-study. 
„„The Hessian Government issued decrees about home-study 
in 1877, and again in 1881. Complaints of overwork increas- 
ing, a commission was appointed to make further investiga- 
tion, and report in full. Their recommendations were, in 
the main, embodied in the decrees of Feb. 23, 1883. By these 
decrees a maximum of home-study was fixed for each class, 
amounting for the lowest classes to an hour a day; the quan- 
tity of Latin and Greek required was diminished ; and all 
tests of the student’s progress that necessitate much review- 
ing were forbidden. It was expressly ordered that the day 
and hour for test-exercises shall not be announced to stu- 
dents more than twenty-four hours before they take place.“ 

The Saxon decrees, dated March 4 and 10, 1882, give particu- 
lar directions as to the scope and methods of instruction, leav- 
ing the matter of study-hours untouched. 

The Baden ministry published an outline of a decree, March 
18, 1883, that had been prepared by the board of health, in 
conference with a number of teachers. Previous to this time, 
the different classes of the gymnasia had thirty, thirty-one, 
thirty-two, and thirty-four hours of study a week, without 
counting elective studies and gymnastics, These are now re- 


duced to twenty-eight and thirty-two hours for the two groups 
of classes below and above the secundsa. Before 1869 the 
total number of hours of study for a Baden gymnasium of 
nine classes was 269 a week; in 1869 it was raised to 286, and 
it is now 268. Each study-hour is limited to fifty minutes. 
The amount of home-study is also definitely fixed, and the 
course Of instruction modified somewhat. As an evidence of 
the necessity of these changes, Professor Baumeister points 
out that in the lowest class of a gymnasium 1,300 Latin words 
have to be learned the first quarter of a year, and nearly as 
many the second, making-a daily average of about twenty 
words. These words, he observes, are not met with in any 
authors read by the boys till they reach the upper classes, and 
are generally expressions of ancient life, of which a nine-year 
old boy knows nothing. The intellectual effort required to 
memorize these words leads, he holds, to injurious and last- 
ing effects, 

The commission appointed by the stadtholder of Alsace Lor- 
raine recommended that the number of study-hours should be 
restricted to twenty-six a week for the lowest classes of the 
gymnasia, and twenty-eight and thirty-two for the higher; 
that the hours of home-study should be eight, twelve, and 
eighteen a week, progressing from the lowest class to the 
highest; and that six hours a week should be devoted to gen- 
eral physical exercise, including swimming, open-air sports, 


chamber of deputies. After setting forth the deplorable ef- 


manly resolution.“ 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


The W. river is a sight. 
CHARADE, 


My first is a word that means to convey; 

And to make it more plain, I further will gay, 

»Tis a vehicle common and seen every day,. — 
In the city. 


My second you'll see, go where you will; 

’Tis a name oft applied to mountain or hill. 

My third is an article made just to kill,— 
What a pity! 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA: 24 LETTERS. 


My 21, 7, 11. 3, 20, 23, 5, is one of its noted lakes. 
My 22, 21, 17, 24, 12, 4, 13, is a city at the foot of the 


above lake. 
My 18, 7, 20, 10, 11, 2, is another lake and city of the 


same name. 
My 22, 9, 6, 14, is a noted range of mountains on its 


the center. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS. 


All unications this should be markea| New Testament : Gospels of 
“ For iterar clipess,” and adiressed 0 H. St. Luke, St. John, and Acts 


AGASSIZ. 


Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying: “ Here is a story-book 
hy Father has written for thee.“ 


Come, wander with me,“ she said, 
“ Unto regions yet untrod: 
And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.“ 


And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day, 
The rhymes of the universe. 


And whenever the day seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 
She would sing a more wonderful 


Or tell a more marvelous tale. Longfellow. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


BY GEN. HENRY B. CARBINGTON, LL.D. 


1V.—TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, IRELAND. 


The system of instruction at Trinity College, Dublin, is less 


skating, and excursions. While the existing conditions will] that of a university course and more like that of Yale than is 
be somewhat ameliorated by these decrees, they do not seem found in most continental institutions of learning. It is less 
to have brought about a final solution of the difficulty. Last aristocratic, and more popular in its adaptation, 3 
year a petition upon the subject, signed by eminent teachers, | British university, with the exception of th 

physicians, and other citizens, was addressed to the Prussian | Glasgow. 1 ption of those of Belfast and 


The four classes corresponding to those of Yale, Harvard, 


fects of the excessive strain upon the nervous system of schol- Williams, Dartmouth, or Colb 

y, are styled Junior and Senior 
ars, it appealed to the patriotism of the deputies to put an] Freshmen; Junior and Senior "Sophisters. For admission to 
end to the abuse which, the petition asserts, threatens little] the first named, candidates are examined in Latin and English 
by little to reduce the cultivated classes of society to a state of composition, arithmetic, algebra (through fractions), English 
moral weakness that shall render them incapable of great and history, modern geography, and any two Latin and Greek au- 


thors of their own selection from the following “ entrance 


LATIN. 
Virgil: Agneid, Books I., II. 


Horace: Odes, or Satires and 
Epistles, 

Sallust. 

Livy: Books I., II., III. 


GREEK. 
Homer: Iliad, Books V., VI., 
VIL. 


Sophocles: Antigone. Terence: Phormio Hecyra. 
ANAGRAM, Plato: Apologia Socratis. 
(From Pope's “ Essay on Man.“) : basis, Books 


The ordinary course of this class embraces Euclid, algebra, 
advanced arithmetic and trigonometry; the three Olynthian 
Orations of Demosthenes ; Media and Book VIII. of Herodi- 
tus; Cicero’s Milo; Livy, Book XXI., and Books III. and IV. 
of Horace’s Odes. 

The Senior Freshmen (“ Sophomores’’ in America) continue 
mathematics, carry logic through the year, and read choice se- 
lections from Plato, Cicero, and Virgil. In physics, the study 
of mechanics is commenced, as well as hydrostatics and ele- 
mentary astronomy. 

The Junior Sophisters (“ Juniors“) may substitute a course 
of experimental science, or a course of natural sciences, for 
classics, if they desire to do so. Fall credit for advance made 
in any study is given, so as to modify the course. The in- 
struction in natural philosophy is especially thorough, and 
Professor Leslie stands hardly second to Sir William Thomp- 
son himself in that specialty. 

The Senior Sophisters (‘‘ Seniors’’) have six courses; viz, 


rder. 
My 7, 23, 1, 5, 4, 15, 22, 9, 24, 19, 23, is a province near|astronomy, ethics, mathematics, physics, experimental sel- 
GkLIA SANN. |ences, and classics. 


„Honor courses are allowed, so that a student may pur- 


1. A medicine. 


AcRoOsTIC.— 


Teach, each. 


is offered. 


y li 


pray. 7. Heel, eel. 8. 


2. A metallic substance, 


DECAPITATIONS. — 1. 
Scorn. 


8 


Prize.—For the best original puzzle offered for use in this 
department, reaching us during September, a desirable book 


7. A body of water. 


Be ye therefore wise as serpents and harmless as doves.— Matt. æ.: 16. 
Find hidden in the above: 


8. A Roman coin. 


L M 
RAFTALGA 
R ET RI 
ADSTAD 
ACHIS 
F OR T 
TTERBUR 


rust. 2. Preach, reach. 3. 


oH 


3. A prince. 9. A musical instrument. 
4. An animal. 10. An inclosure. 

5. A member of the body. 11. A bird. 

6. A texture of sedge. 12. Fine particles. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 21, 


Entema.— Go, boy! and live as may befit 
Thy life’s exceeding worth. 


RA M 


corn. 5. Grain, rain. 


tar, tar. 9, Span, pan. 


— Now and then we meet a teacher who seems to think the 
double-distilled extract of knowledge is located somewhere in 
his vain anatomy, and we feel like telling him to read Proctor’s 
writings on astronomy, since there might then be a remote pos- 
sibility that he would,view himself as the poor, little, insignifi- 
cant pismire that he really is.—Ze. 


sue a specialty with exhaustive thoroughness, and the exam- 
inations are both oral and written. As an illustration of this 
system, a student may take classics every term, so as to make 
thorough readings of the standard works of Demosthenes, 
Euripides, Plato, Homer, Aristotle, and Aeschylus, in Greek; 
and of Cicero, Horace, Terence, Virgil, Juvenal, and Lucre- 
tius, in Latin. 

These Honor Courses ” include one in English Literature, 
in which Shakespeare, Coleridge, Spenser, Chaucer, Ruskin, 
and Wordsworth form subjects of study and criticism. One 
course is strictly historical, while others follow social science, 
modern languages, pure mathematics, and mechanics. 

One examination is especially remembered for its English 
features; one student developing the lives of Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, and Addison, while another launches out into Newton’s 
Principia, Godfrey’s Lunar Theory, and Differential Equations. 
Harvard University, more than any other American institu- 
tion of learning, is inclining to this complete development of 
the special bias or taste of its young men. 

Thus much has been stated to indicate the drift of the in- 
struction, which aims at excellence in a given line of mental 
training, such as seems best adapted to the individual student. 
As a necessary result, most students are forming some settled 
character or purpose for future life; and whether they have 
rank, with money, and are training for political life or not, 
there is a line of mental culture begun which is apt to be fixed 
for life. The student of political science, political economy, 
and their laws, becomes so well instructed as to have the fun- 
damental preparation for political life, and nearly all gradu- 
ates are found to have acquired fixed habits of study which 
direct their destiny, 

In all departments there is recognized the absolute connec- 


tion of classical study with every form of svstematic culture, 
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A single additional element imparts great value to Trinity | special call in that].portion of Massachusetts for a new semi- 
College. It has a democratic element. While certain social | nary for girl’s for the Western counties of the State are well 
distinctions obtain, and noblemen (Nobilis), sons of noblemen | supplied both with free high schools and denominational acad- 
(Filius Nobilis), and baronets (Zgues), are matriculated, as|emies, while Mt. Holyoke, Smith College, and the Westfield 
such, there is a liberal provision for Sizars,’’ or students of | Normal School, afford a better education than such an instita- 
limited means, who have their commons free of expense, and tion could hope, at present, to compass. But the Seminary 
are exempted from annual dues. An intermediate class are was founded in the beautiful town of Northfield, on a two-hun- 


the Fellow Commoners,” but the rights of all are equally 
well guarded, and the merit of the student, alone, develops 
his ascendancy and honors. 

Trinity College was founded by Queen Elizabeth, in March, 
A. D. 1591, and hereafter some notice will be taken of its 
buildings and its treasures. ‘‘ No institution in Great Britain 
is held in higher repute, and none has been honored by alumni 
of higher culture.“ 


DRIFT. 


— The late discussion on the circulation of works of fiction in 
our great popular libraries has called attention to a mischiev- 
ous practice of burdening the shelves of those institutions with 
the lower class of fictitious literature and the encouragement 
to children and immature youth in forming the habit of gorg- 
ing themselves with this deplorable apology for mental food. 


Somebody has said, ‘‘ Young ladies read novels for the same |. 


reason that young gentlemen smoke cigars,’’ and there is no 
doubt that a great deal of the reading of second-rate novels is 
due to a habit of mental tittillation, in extreme cases reaching 
a mental degradation equivalent to the practice of getting 
drunk on bad beer and puffing long nines.“ But one con- 
sideration the majority of the critics seem to overlook,—that 
every generation has its favorite methods of taking in moral 
instruction: in the England of the age of Elizabeth, the 
drama; in the New England of fifty years ago, the sermon; 
among all the English-speaking peoples of to-day, the romance 
and the journal have been, and are, the popular way of re- 
ceiving that constant instruction in morals and manners and 
the general improvement of society which is always going on 
in civilized countries. With all fair discount, there was never 
a more effective agency for this end than the upper realm of 
fictitious and journalistic literature so largely found in every 
public library. The endeavor to suppress this taste will be a 
failure. Indeed, a great deal of the reading of science, history, 
biography, and religion is suggested in this way, and derives 
its chief value from the flitting commentary of popular writing 
which links the past and to-day, philosophy and good living, 


science and material prosperity, theology and reform, and his- 
tory and campaign politics, in a way so often unknown to the 
student of abstract truth. 


— One of the most valuable utterances at Madison was the 
admirable essay of Prest. Irwin Shepard, of the Winona ( Minn.) 
Normal School, on the Kindergarten. The point of especial 
value was, the protest against the narrowness that would tie 
up this form of instruction to the literalism of Froebel, and 
resist all original investigation in the broad and fruitful field 
of infant schooling which our American teachers may be im- 
pelled to make, Just why the peculiar class of children in 
central Europe which come under the critical eye of the great 
continental pedagogists, should be taken as the abstract and 
final incarnation of child-nature, we have never been informed. 
In no age or countryhas there been such richness and variety of 
material for the study of childhood and youth as here and 
now, in the United States. Here are found the most vigorous 
a characteristic representatives of every modern people, in- 
cluding the Asiatic and African types,—all living under cir- 
cumstances especially favorable to the study of child-nature. 
The true leaders in the New Education are the men and wo- 
men who most thoroughly understand this situation ; most 
broadly, impartially, and practically study the wonderful life 
that drifts around the national school-house, and test all the- 
ories, old and new, by their ability to meet the demands of 
the present hour. 


— The Providence Journal of August 26 has an article con- 
cerning a visit from Hon. Alexander Meggett, of Eau Claire, 
Wis., to the scenes of his former labors as a teacher in Paw- 
tucket. The following is an extract from the article: 


„Mr. Meggett studied law with Thomas A. Jencks and C. B. 
Farnsworth, was admitted to the bar, stumped the State for 
Fremont during the Presidential campaign of 1856, and left for 
the great West in 1857, where he has attained prominence as a 
lawyer and as a public speaker. He passed the day yesterday 
in looking up and visiting his acquaintances, and especially 
his scholars of thirty years ago. His visit East at this time is 
mainly for the purpose of placing his two boys in Mowry & 
Goff’s school, Providence, to be educated,—the tribute of a 
Western man who was educated East to Eastern schools. And 
right here there is an incident worthy of record. Years ago 
Mr. Mowry. of Mowry & Goff’s, was a pupil of Mr. Meggett. 
Mr. Mowry was applied to to teach a school,—in Barriliville, 
if memory rightly serves,—but declined on the ground that 
he did not think he was competent. Mr. Mowry reported the 
matter to Mr. Meggett at once, when the latter insisted upon 
his taking the school, at the same time speaking encouragingly 
of his abilities. The committeeman was called back, Mr. 
Mowry took the school, and has often averred that Mr. Meggett 
gave him his start in his chosen profession in life by his action 
and his words of encouragement on that occasion. Now, more 
than a quarter of a century afterward, Mr. Meggett brings his 
two sons fourteen hundred miles to place them in charge of his 
former pupil to be educated.”’ 


— One of the most striking illustrations of the drift of the 
secondary education toward New England is found in the 
Northfield (Mass.) Seminary, founded by the celebrated evan- 
gelist, Mr. D. L. Moody, and his friends, in 1879, to“ promote 
the Christian education of Young Women.“ There was no 


dred-acre lot, and already has filled a small colony of four build- 
ings, while a handsome new structure, at a cost of $60,000, is 
going up the present summer. Probably by another year there 
will be two hundred boarding girls in attendance, beside 
day scholars from the neighborhood. Meanwhile a similar 
school for boys has grown up on the opposite side of the Con- 
necticut River, under the same management. Mr. Moody is 
not a teacher, but has evidently chosen his teachers fitly, and 
we hear good accounts from both the schools. The point is 
that, two hundred and fifty years ago, New England began 
the work of academic and collegiate instruction, and has 
stuck to it, with characteristic energy and growing ability, ever 
since. The result is, a well-deserved reputation for this sort 


of work, so that every new and well-certified school of the kind 
attracts pupils from the whole country and sometimes from 
abroad. The lesson is profitable, especially for our Southern 
States, where a similar policy in any city or Commonwealth is 
certain to insure a similar result. 


A STRING OF TWELVE QUOTATIONS. 


The following extracts are from a letter by Miss Frances E. 
Willard, in The Union Signal of July 31, in which she de- 
scribes her visit to Madison and the educational convention : 


1. An educational cyclone has struck this town,’ as Dr. 
Bascom tersely puts it. This National Teachers’ Association 
is the largest gathering of teachers ever seen. Here are any- 
where from five to seven thousand educators, ranking all the 
way from the dignified college president to the primer teacher, 
and brought together from all over Christendom,— intelligent, 
genial, and intensely wide awake. They fill these lovely, hos- 
pitable homes of Madison, pack the hotels, and tent on the 
Capital and University Campus. They flock like doves to 
their windows when the electric lights of the educational 
world flash out their signals. They swarm in to study the 
rich and varied ‘ exhibits’ of school materials and results,— 
by far the fluest ever presented for their contemplation.” 


2. “Just think of the lonesome, empty school-houses of 
America at this hour, silent but for thé dreary buzz of some 
imprisoned fly upon the window-pane! Think of the ten 
million children let loose into a summer’s frolic, and God’s 
greatest and best out-door university of ‘real things.’ And, 
pleasantest of all, think of three hundred thousand teachers, 
three-fourths of them women, going their own gait for a while, 
and gathering to brain, and heart, and weary frame, the subtle, 
recuperative forces of rest, change, and old Mother Nature’s 
thousand inspirations !’’ 


3. Well, they had resolutions on schools in the territo- 
ries, on arbor day, on Indian education, etc., —all excellent; and 
then President Bicknell called the Committee on Temperance. 
Think of that! The like was never known before in national 
educational annals. I must here enroll those honored names: 
President Bascom, Wisconsin, chairman; Mary Allen West, 
Illinois; William A. Mowry, Rhode Island; Eva D. Kellogg, 
Massachusetts; Henry B. Norton, California; May Wright 
Sewell, Indiana; B. G. 1 Connecticut. The report, 
brlef and to the point, read as follows: 

The Committee on Temperance notes with profound satisfaction the 
practical direction now being given to the aroused temperance sentiment 
of this country. Especially do we rejoice in the well-directed efforts of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union to secure instruction in physi- 
ology and hygiene in all grades of the public schools, with particular ref- 
erence to the effect of alcoholic stimulants upon the human system, 
Legislation to this effect has already been secured in five States,— New 
York, Michigan, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Rhode Island,— and we 
recommend the hearty co-operation of this Association in making such 
legislation general throughout the land.”’ 

4. The report was adopted without discussion, and with 
hardly a dissenting voice. Leaders of the convention assured 
me that there was a practical unanimity of sentiment’ as to 
the wisdom of the methods pursued bp the W. C. T. U. in re- 
lation to scientific temperance work.“ 


5. “Lieutenant Greeley, wretched, starving, utterly hope- 
less, was reading the service for the dying on either side of 
him, under that fallen tent, when the whistle of the steam- 
launch sounded and relief shone in on him like heaven! So for 
you, often discouraged, and thinking yourself isolated and for- 
saken, light shall spring up and strong hands stretch toward 
you full of the gifts you did not think could reach so far!“ 


6. „The paper of Hon. J. M. Greenwood, principal of Kan- 
sas City Schools, was perhaps more level to the general com- 
prehension, and I give afew notes: It is as important for us 
to find out a child’s ignorance as his knowledge. The for- 
gettery’ is no more to be overlooked than the memory. We 
must study the child himself as we have never done. Then 
we can draw out, instead of forever cramming down, ideas.“ 


7. ‘IT cannot tarry longer, on this unique catechism, but 
will make a brief synopsis of the delightfui bit of talk by no 
less a personage than Monseignor Capel, the most cultured 
and gifted Englishman of the Catholic Church. He was pres- 
ent as ‘a looker-on in Venice,’ and was not introduced in his 
quality of priest, but as ‘an eminent educator,’ the statement 
being made that for five ne (at some period of his life, and 
a remote one, I judge) he was ‘Head master of a Master's 
Normal School in England“ Of medium height, fine figure, 
dignified yet graceful bearing, in a priest’s ‘ fatigue uniform,’ 
with close-cropped hair, keen, dark eyes. pleasant smile, and 
the lines of culture unmistakably written on his face, Mon- 
seignor is a notable personage to see. In voice and utterance 
he is the perfection of an English gentleman, His deep, full, 
musical tones, gliding scale, and skillful emphasis, surpassed 
anything I had heard on this side of the water. A quiet 
humor pervaded his remarks, and he introduced two or three 
words of undoubted slang, as, ‘Your presiding officer spotted 
me at once in the audience,’ but he took up these expressions 
as a well-bred person picks up a bit of coal, not with fingers 
but with tongs; that is, he showed by the playful context and 
smile that he knew a million times better than to use these 
words as his vernacular. I confess I liked this of him, for 
slang is, when we think of it, the formative stage of that Book 
2 oge itself, the fittest of 

8 „and only the fit used perso 
polite tastes. * * 


8. Monselgnor said: ‘Carefully pronounce your conso- 
nants and ies eur vowels to take care of themselves. This 
rule will subdue the high key and make you heard. One-fifth 
of the human race speaks English. It is the noblest tongue of 
all.— our mother-tongue. The Greeks and Romans, the 
French and Germans glory in their own native speech, and 
give small attention to that of ‘outside barbarians.’ Let us 
do the same. Loet us ring out our words like gold coin. Let us 
learn to be ‘full men’ by reading, ‘ready men’ by speaking, 
and ‘accurate men’ by writing, as Lord Bacon counsels us.“ 

9. „The next speaker was Dr. Wm. T. Harris, of St. Louis 
and Concord fame. He is a typical American of the choicest 
type. Manly, yet of the most delicate nature; reverent, yet 
most adventurous in thought; clear-cut as crystal and pointed 
as diamond in expression; Dr. Harris is a scholar of whose 
lofty spirit and unmatched results in his lines of study Amer- 
ica may well be proud. An incident showed the alertness of 
his mind. He was seated on the platform making a memoran- 
dum when Mr. Sheldon, who was reading an essay for an ab- 
sentee, came across an illegible sentence which contained the 
advice given by Philip of Macedon to Aristotle when he be- 
came preceptor to the young Alexander. After thrice trying 
to decipher the words, Mr. Sheldon turned to the gentlemen 
on the platform, whereupon Dr. Harris said, without looking 
at the manuscript, ‘Philip said to his son’s teacher, ‘ Make 
yourself unnecessary to him.’”’ 

10. „Dr. Harris spoke of the science and art of teaching, 
distinguishing with rare power of illustration between the two. 
One thought I wish to bring you. He said the two cardinal 
doctrines of our religion underlie the whole scheme of buman 
affairs, and among the rest, of a teacher’s vocation. Grace 
and vicarious atonement,—these are co-extensive with the 
progress of our race. Grace means gift, and each one of us is 
the heritor of all the ages. Silently about us on every side 
stand the gifts of invention, of commerce, of music, poetry, 
love, free to us each, the great civilization, the mastery over 
nature, the accumulated and uncounted riches of the great 
aspiring, untiring race to which we belong. Vicariously, too, 
have these brave, undaunted workers atoned, wrought out 
salvation for us from the bondage, the ignorance, the barren- 
ness of early ages. Have we liberty ? icariously was serf- 
dom killed and freedom purchased for us each at untold sacri- 
fice, and if we are noble, we too would leave some gift; work 
out some redemption for our age and for our country.” 

11. “You may imagine, dear sisters, that this convention 
was indeed a solace to ‘ your representative’ who had barely 
survived the two mobs of howling dervishes in Chicago re- 
cently, and I was glad to see expressed by good and gifted Dr. 
A. D. Mayo, in the closing address, the thought so naturally 
coming to my own mind, that all of the political conventions 
in America this year will not mean so much to our people as 
this gathering up of the leading educators of the nation to 
study ‘ the child in the midst.’ ” 

12. Too much cannot be said of President Bicknell’s lib- 
erality of spirit and loyalty to the temperance cause. When 
oefore did the president of this association in emphatic terms 
set forth the supreme importance of the temperance question, 
and of woman’s relation to the same, putting women upon the 
program, and appointing a temperance committee to receive 
their resolutions? He is equally progressive on the question 
of woman’s recognition as well as her work,— having placed 
representatives of the meeker sex upon all his committees.“ 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— Sermons of Bishop Simpson will soon be issued by the 
Harpers. 

— The thirtieth anniversary of the settlement of Kansas will 
be celebrated near Kansas City during the first week in Sep- 
tember. All the eight ex-governors of Kansas are alive, and 
it is expected that they will be present. 


— Up to Monday evening, August 18, the Country Week 
committee have sent, this season, from the rooms of the Boston 
Young Men's Christian Union, 18 Boylston street, 2,194 needy 
and worthy children for a vacation in the country, on farms, 
and at other homes. 


— J. B. Grinnell, for whom the town of Grinnell, Iowa, was 
named, says: In Grinnell there are no saloons, and no one 
has been sent to jail, to the poorhouse, or to the penitentiary 
for twenty-five years. We can stand a cyclone occasionally, if 
you will keep whiskey away.“ 


FOREIGN, 


— M. de Lesseps, president “of the Suez Canal Company, 
announces that the International Technical Commission, which 
has been studying the question, has decided in favor of widen- 
1 present canal, instead of building another parallel 


Miss Mary Clara Dawes, the first lady to take the Master 
of Arts degree in this country, has been a teacher for several 
years. She is a young lady of very gentle manners, and does 
not look strong. The Master of Arts degree of London Uni- 
versity is a most formidable affair. 


— Mr. Will M. Carleton, author of various domestic ballads, 
appears in England as America's favorite poet.“ This is in 
the nature of news, the consideration of Mr. Carleton in this 
country being very much like the reply of Thackeray when 
asked what he thought of Tupper as a poet: ‘I do not think 
of Mr. Tupper at all.“ Providence Journal. 


— In Russia teachers are to be held responsible for the po- 
litical opinions uttered by their pupils. That is the way to 
manufacture revolutionists by the million. In such facts as 
this we have an explanation of the desperate nature of Rus- 
sian revolutionists. The Russian Government wars against 
a nature, and human nature will be too strong for it in 


The proceedings at the tercentenary festival of Emmanuel 
college, Cambridge, were very interesting to the several Ameri- 
cans present. Mr. Lowell, in proposing prosperity to the col- 
lege, made the best speech of the celebration. There was a 
grand garden party after dinner, and a large number of distin- 
guished persons attended. The early history of the college 
was closely bound up with that of the Puritan party. Sir 
Walter Mildmay, its founder, and Laurence Chaderton, its 
first master, were both strong supporters of the Roundheads. 
It was therefore natural that when some of the greatest of the 
Puritans were obliged to make new homes on the other side 
of the Atlantic, they were joined by several members of Em- 
manuel College; among them was John Harvard, the founder 
of Harvard a his fact wa snot forgotten in America, 
and Professor Norton, as delegate, received the honorary 


to 
degree of Doctor of Laws. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— George H. Rockwood, of Medway, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the high school at Portsmouth, to succeed Edward J. 

win. 

— J. W. Stetson, for the past ten pears principal of the gram- 
mar school at Calais, Me, has been chosen principal of the 
Ash Street School at Manchester, N. H. 

VERMONT. 

— Prin. L. E. Tupper, of Craftsbury. follows Prof. Ferriss, 
as principal of Essex Classical Inst., at Essex Junction. 

— Prof. James H. Weld, of Galway, N. Y., becomes prin- 
cipal of Burlington High School. 

— J. M. Hitt begins his fourth year at Northfield, with a 
very full term. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


TeacHEks’ INstITUTES.— The series of fall institutes will 
commence at Hawley, Sept. 17, with lecture by John T. 
Prince on the evening of *. — Sept. 10. This institute 
will be followed by one at Cheshire 
ture on the evening of the 18th. Others will succeed at the 
following places: Hadley, Sept. 23; Granby, Sept. 25; Bland- 
ford, Sept. 26, and so on, Announcements will be duly made. 
Plans are made for holding about thirty during the autumn. 

— All the school-buildings in Blackstone have been repaired 
and renovated during the summer vacation. Some of the 
school-rooms have been furnished with new seats, desks, and 
blackboards. 

— Just now is a busy time in the towns and cities of Massa- 
chusetts in laying in a stock of books, paper, pens, and slate- 

neils for the schools, as these articles are to be supplied 
rom the public funds hereafter. The plan, we think, is a 
mistake, but it must be put in operation, and one danger is of 
a good deal of waste now that these things are to “ cost noth- 
ing.“ We notice the statement that the Fall River committee 
estimate that a gross of pens will supply forty scholars for a 
term of ten weeks, and that four lead-pencils to a pupil fora 
term will be sufficient in the lower grades and six in the high 


school. 

— Prof. E. G. Coy, instructor in Greek in Phillips Acad., 
has returned from a year’s sojourn in Germany and Greece, 
and will resume his place next term. 

— The number of instructors in Boston Univ. is100. A new 
building on Ashburton Place will be opened Oct. 1. 

— Prof. M T. Brown is to succeed Prof. R. R. Raymond in 
the Boston School of Oratory. 

— The vacancies at Cashing Acad., Ashburnham, have been 
filled by appointing A. G. Rolfe to the Greek Dept., W. 8. 
Ward to the Latin and Physics, and Miss Edith Baker to be 
assistant lady-teacher. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— X. D. Tingley, for several years past the principal of the 
Central Falls Schools, has been appointed principal of the 
Sawyer School (12 rooms), Gloucester, Mass., at a salary largely 
in excess of his former pay in Rhode Island. Mr. Tingley has 
served for the past six or eight years as the efficient secretary 
of the R. I. Institute of Instr., and he leaves a host of friends 
in Central Falls and the whole State, who will wish him 
abundant success in his new field of labor. 

— The new Supt. of the Providence schools, Hon. H. S. 
Tarbell, begins his duties Sept. 1. He brings to his new 
sphere a large experience and an excellent reputation. We 
predict for him distinguished success. 

— The Mowry & Goff School promises to be unusually full 
the coming year. It has an able corps of teachers, and an ex- 
cellent school-building, well appointed. 

— The Univ. Grammar School, over which the the two Dr. 
Lyons have presided for so many years, continues the excel- 
lent, thorough work it has been doing in fitting boys for col- 
lege. Few schools in the country have sent a larger number 
to college, or better prepared. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Supt. Dutton’s report is just out, and is a very able and 
thoughtful document. The school population of New Haven 
is shown to be 16,500, and the average attendance for the year 
is 10,177. This is an increase of 6,000 in 16 years, and indi- 
cates the rapid growth of the city during that period, so that 
itnow ranks as the third in New England. An interesting 
statement is made of the present occupations of the graduates 
of the grammar schools, from 1870 to 1875, showing that they 
are variously engaged as useful citizens, and are by no means 
burdens upon the community. The report discusses with 
great vigor the subjects of Primary Teaching,“ The High 
School,” “The Work of Principals,’ “ Examinations,” 
„Training of Teachers,“ and Manual Training.“ A rec- 
ommendation is made for the continuance of instruction in 
the latter branch, and undoubtedly the experiment will be re- 
newed at the Dwight and Skinner Schools for the coming 
year. The course of study is to be so modified as to include 
the combining of geography and history in all the grades. This 
will tend to excite an interest in books and reading, and per- 
haps hasten the plan for the establishment of a public library. 


, Sept. 19, opened by lec-: 


Examinations.“ It contains in excellent form the whole in- 
formation on the subject of State Examinations. Besides 
this, there are the questions used for the current year in the 
examinations for the primary and advanced certificates, and 
for admission to the Normal Scho. They embrace the sub- 
jects of reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, grammar, geog- 
raphy, history, drawing, singing, and theory and practice. 

— Mr. Isaac Thomas, of Yale 81, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of Winchester School, New Haven. He has had fif- 
teen years of experience in all grades of teaching, and will be 
heartily welcomed to his new field. 

— The State loses a valuable man in the removal of Mr. 
Welch of Willimantic. He has accepted an appointment in 
Westfield, Mass., where he will be sure to do excellent work. 

— Mr. John Rossiter, of Windsor, is to take charge of the 
Broadway School in Norwich. 

— Mr. Gile of New Haven will open a private school for 
boys, in which we wish him abundant success. 

— Mr. Gerard is to take charge of the schools of Thomaston 
for the coming year. 

— The August number of The Voice, published in Albany, 
contains the excellent paper of Supt. Gordy on The Sentence- 
Method in Reading,” which he read in Boston recently at the 
meeting of N. E. Supts. 

— Miss Mollie Garfield is to enter Miss Porter's private 
school at Farmington, next term. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA.— The San Francisco School Board, ata late 
meeting, approved the action of Supt. Moulder, in suspending 
Heinrich Senger, a teacher in the Girl's High School, for a 
violation of the rules, in that he had discussed religion with 
his pupils. The report shows that Mr. Senger had con- 
strued historical facts concerning the reformation, rather un- 
favorably to the views taken by Catholics. The report did 
not state whether these declarations are in accordance with 
the text-books adopted by the Board of Education. * * * 
Mr. Moulder’s course was approved, but later a committee of 
five was appointed to investigate the case, with a view of hav- 
ing Mr. Senger dismissed if guilty of the charges made against 
him.“ — San Francisco Daily Post. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo, Colorado. 

CoLoRADO.— On my vacation rambles I ran across a sight 
that will disturb some of the traditions of the New England 
States. In a certain village is a saloon styled the Plymouth 
Rock Saloon,“ kept by Miles Standish, a lineal descendant of 
the colonial warrior, whose deeds have been immortalized in 
history and poetry. Perfect candor compels me to assert that 
the wet goods did not taste any better on account of the 
historic and legendary associations clustering round the bar, 
because I didn’t sample them. Fact.——A new and commo- 
dious school-house is being built in Cafion City.——Lieut. 
Irving Hale, a recent graduate and the leader of his class at 
West Point, is enjoying a well-earned rest at Denver. He is 
the son of our territorial State Supt.——The State Teachers’ 
Assoc. will be held during holiday week, probably at Colorado 
Springs. 


ILLIxOIS.— The Willard School enters its twenty-fifth year 
under the present management of Dr. Samuel Willard, LL.D. 
It will be remembered by many readers as the former Chicago 
Ladies Seminary. Located at 15 and 17 South Sheldon street, 
it offers a quiet retreat for any studiously-inclined young lady. 
The newest methods of Quincy and other foremost schools 
will be used. 


IowA.—Iowa has as many teachers to-day as she had inhab- 
itants when first organized into a territory. 


Uran.— Mrs. H. M. Scruton of Stoneham left on Monday 
for the Burlington School, Salt Lake City; and Miss S. C. 
Hervey of Wakefield, for Morgan, Utah. These are schools 
under the New West Education Commission, and both these 
teachers did efficient service last year in the same places, 


* 


PERSONALS. 


— Dr. Robert Collyer is writing a series of Notes from My 
Note-book,“ for the Current. 

— Rev. Dr. Newman Hall has arrived at New York by the 
steamship Servia, accompanied by his wife. 

— The accident to H. H.“ is much more serious than was 
at first reported. Her leg was broken in three places. 

— The two editors of Taz JouRNAL have just arrived home 
from an extended tour across the continent. From ten to 
twelve thousand miles’ travel each, has availed to give them 
fresh strength and invigorated health, and to make known to 
them many educational men and not a few prominent institu- 
tions of learning. The readers of TE JouRgNAL will profit 
by their journeyings. 

— Mr. Henry Villard is visiting his old home at Speyer, in 


Rheinish Bavaria, and the citizens have been treating him to 


— Sec. Hine has just issued School Document No. 1, on public banquet and other honors. In the days of his 


pros- 
perity the ex-railroad king made magnificent gifts to his native 
city, which the recipients have not forgotten. They decked 
their streets with flags, gladdened them with loud huzzas, pre- 
sented addresses of welcome, and set off fireworks, and bands 
of music. Mr. Villard is preparing to make an extended stay 
in Germany, and will soon be joined by his family, who are 
now at Mrs. Villard’s place in Dobb’s Ferry, on the Hudson. 
As her estate was settled upon her before the wreck, it remains 
in the family. It is valued at $250,000. Mr. Villard’s friends 
expect that he will be a power in Wall street again one of these 
days. They say that ail he needs now is rest, and that he can 
best obtain it in his old home, 


OBITUARY. 


Henry GeorGE Bonn, the celebrated author and publisher, 
died in London, August 24, He was born January 4, 1796, 
and, after getting an education, sold books in his father’s 
store. In 1831 he began business on his own account, and 
ten years later published his Guinea Catalogue, exhibiting the 
largest stock ever collected by a bookseller. Mr. Bohn was 
one of the pioneers in the movement for circulating good but 
cheap literature, In establishing his Historical, Scientific, 
Illustrated, Classical, Ecclesiastical, and Antiquarian Library, 
amounting to nearly 700 volumes in all, he translated sey 

of Schiller’s, Goethe’s, and Humboldt’s works. He also edited 
the Bibliotheca Parriana, Addison’s works, A New Edition of 
Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, and assisted in several of 
the classical translations. Mr. Bohn was well known as an 
antiquary; and was a member of many of the learned and 
scientific societies. He contributed to the Philobiblion Societ 
a Life of Shakespeare and an extra-size Dictionary of English 
Poetical Quotations, volumes which, being privately printed 
have sold for large sums at auction. In 1860 Mr. Bohn gained 
some notoriety as the only literary opponent of the nye of 
the duty on paper. His opinion was that it would not benefit 
the public, while materially reducing the revenue, 


Mrs. MARY CLEMMER Hupson, better known as Mary 
Clemmer, died at her home in Washington, August 18th, of 


hemorrhage of the brain. ‘‘ Mrs. Hudson,“ we learn from the 
New York Times, was born in Utica. Her father was a mer- 
chant, but, misfortunes coming} on, he retired from business 
and removed to Massachusetts. Her first literary work was a 
little poem, which was published in the Springfield Republican 
while she was yet in short dresses. Her first novel, Victoire, 
was written while she was barely twenty years of Zirene, 
her next novel, was first published in tnam’s Magazine and 
afterward had a fair sale in book form. Later books were, 
His Two Wives; Outlines of Men, Women and Things, and 
Ten Years in Washington. Her most important work was the 
Memorial of Alice ana Phebe Cary, which she was specially 
selected to prepare by the executors of the Cary sisters. Mrs. 
Hudson was more widely known as a Washington newspaper 
correspondent, however, than as a novelist. She was married 
twice,—the first time to a Mr. Ames, She was married to 
Mr. Hudson, a Washington correspondent, about a year 
Her home was on Capitol Hill, within a short distance of the 
Capitol grounds, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The September number of The Magazine of Art, published by Cassell 
& Co., New York, has as “ A Field-Hand- 
maiden: Brabant,” from the picture by George H. Broughton, Amo 
the more important articles are The Ship Before Steam,” by Davi 
Hannay; „ The Inns of Chancery,“ by the Rev. W. J. Loftie; “Old 
Church Plate,” by the Rey. H. Whitehead; “ Vittore Carpaccio;” by F. 
Mabel Robinson; and“ A Painter on Com tion,“ by Barclay Day. As 
teachers begin the school year they will find this excellent Magazine of 
Art very useful in their work. 


—The Andover Review, Vol. II., No. 1X.,—published monthly,—Septem- 
ber, 1884 yearly; subscription $3.00, single numbers 30 cents; published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston,— contains very able articles by J. Q. 
Bittinger, D. D., on “The Eschatology of the Psalms,“ „The Rationale 
of Russian Socialism,” * Rev. Edward Kirk Rawson; “ Budhism and 
Christianity,“ by Wm. M. Bryant; “Modern Glimpses of Assyrian Art,“ 
— Prof. John Phelps Taylor; The New Psychology,” by John Dewey; 

itorials on“ Social Classes and the Church,” The Logic of Hermeneu- 
tics,” „A Battle of the Skeptics, „Biblical and Historical Criticism, 
Theological and Religious Intelligence, Book Notices, etc, 


— The authorized American edition of Blackwood’s Edinburgh M. 
wine, No. 826, is panes by the Leonard Scott Publishing Oo., 1104 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Price $3.00; single numbers, 30 cts. The 
August number contains several good stories: ‘‘ A Sketch from Malvern,” 
“‘ Curiosities of Politics,“ some interesting translations from the Russian 
of Lermontoff, etc. 


—The September number of Li tt’s Monthly Magazine is 4 
attractive number. It opens with the installment of Miss Tincker’s 
„% Aurora,” and goes on to give, among other good things, a couple of 
sketches of travel which are very timely at this season. “ A Summer 
Trip to Alaska,“ by James A. Harrison, and“ Gossip from the English 
Lakes, by Amelia Barr. The second installment of John Coleman’s 
„Personal Reminiscences of Charles Reade, is exceedingly interesting, 
giving many details of the novelist’s career as a dramatist. Edward 
ruce writes thoughtfully, if Sey of The American of the 
Future ;’’ Margaret Bertha Wright in “ Bohemian Antipodes” gives a 
a hic picture of contrasting phases of Bohemian Life; “ A Week in 
illarney,” by the“ Duchess,” is also eontinued; and there are short 
stories by Celia P. Woolley and Charles Dunning, poe Helen Gray 
Cone and James Lane en, and the usual variety of g things in the 
editorial department, 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S 


Extraordinary Offer ! 


Educational Catalogue, 


DESORIPTIVE OF STANDARD WORKS IN 
SCIENCE, HISTORY, MATHEMATICS, 
FRENCH, CERMAN, A., 


Sent free on application. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., New York Crry. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


I. M. C. A. Building, Cor. Boylston and Berkeley Sts., 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Nine Rooms and Teachers, Gymnasium, Library, and 
Reading Koom. 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 22. 

Fits for College, Institute of Technology, and Busl- 
ness, Principals can be seen daily from 9 to 12. 

Circulars sent on application. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY. 
Instruction at home in all subjects that can be taught 
by correspondence. Thorough teaching by direct com- 
konne e with eminent specialists, for shorter or 


and to the g- 


„Ithaca, N. I. 


The CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, 
Chicago, III., organ of the new UNIVERSITY, will be 
sent for six months’ trial, half price, 50 ots. Sample 
copy for postage. Objects : Popular educution, sel/- 
help, home culture. Brilliant list of contributors. W. 
N. HAILMAN edits Kindergarten Dept. Teachers, stu- 
dents, read it and GROW. 484 zz 


ALLEN ACADEMY 


itute. A Day School for both 
— — near e Michigan, in 
the best part of Chicago. A few boys received into the 
family o 42 ane enjoy all the advantages of 
Aan . 
The. — opens Sept. 15tn. 484 0 
IBA W. ALLEN, A. M., LL. D., Prest. 
1832 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


Our INTERNATIONAL 
N BI-MONTHLY, enters 
upon its Fifth Volume in 
Address, NEW ENG- 


00 ar, 
ND Fön. CO., 16 Hawley strest, Boston, 


6. P. PUTNAM’S 


HAVE NOW READY: 


27 & 29 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


SONS, 


III. 
A GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LAN- A HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


GUAGE. For High Schools and Colleges. De- 
signed for beginners and advanced students. By 
H. C. G. BRANDT, Professor of German and French 
in Hamilton College, formerly of Johns Hopkins 
University. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Grammar is planned for | seminaries, who have already studied an elementary 


The High School and Col 


READER OF GERMAN LITERA- 
TUR R. By W. H. RoSENSTEN GEL, Professor of 
German in the University of Wisconsin. 12 mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Planned for the use of students in high acad- 
emies, colleges, and German-American schools and 


teachers who feel the need of pursuing a more scientific reader, who are familiar with the main points of Ger- 
method of instruction, and for pupils in grammar and man grammar, and who are able to use ae a 


high schools, academies, and col 
some knowledge of grammatical 


who have already 
pnd torminolony, German-English dictionary 


classical or modern. The strict 1 1 of A Iv. 
tions and in Part I. makes the boo TABLEAUX DE LA REVOLUTION 


fit for the 
for the advanced scholar. 


II. 

HERODOTUS FOR BOVS and GIBLS. 
Edited, with explanatory notes, by Jno. S. WHITE, 
LL.D. Quarto, fully illustrated, uniform with the 
Plutarch for Boys and Girls. $3.00. 


ginner, while Part II. is mainly 


FRANCAISE, Selections from French litera- 
ture relating to the Revolution of 1789. Edited, 
with notes, by Professors T. F. CRANE and 8. G. 
Brun, of Cornell University, with introduction by 
Prest. A. D. WHITE. 12mo, cloth, uniform with 
German Classics. Planned for the use of students 
in French. $1.50. 


„ Putnam’s Edacational Catalogue sent on appilcation, 
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Some Late Publications. 
Title. Author. Price. 
alton & ‘ Complete Angler. . * * T V Crowell & Co, NY $3 00 
. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 3 50 
„ Ratherford.” e Fawcett Funk & Wagnalls, N 28 to 1 00 
The Amazon. . Vasmaer WE Gottsberger, NV 40 
Cleveland & Hubbard Bros, Phila 28 
Bla! * 
Indian Weeden Johne Hopkins Univ,, Balt 50 
Christina. — Phillipe unt, NY 2 — 
Z Potts “ 2 2 1 09 
Coll Greek Course in ilkinson os 00 
Remain ders to Children 2 Class. . ° Murphy Rees, Welsh & Co, Phila 1 00 
The Man vs. the State. 0 N Spencer D —— & Co, NY 30 
History of the Pacific States of N. A. * Bancroft AL oft & Co,San Fran 6 50 
Prinei 0 Perspective. * . * bridge ‘ 
Light. . e Ballantyne Porter & Coates, Phila 15 
Cook's Voyages. . . sed 00 75 
and Dare. Alger Jr “ “ “ 1 25 
Time and Tide. ° John Wiley & Sons, NY 200 
Art of Letter vin »  Whilpley 2 00 
— Venti Wilson “ 1 — 
0 . . . Lothrop Boston 
Dean “ 35 
Question Book of Stimulants and Narcotics. + Bardeen C W Bardeen, Syracuse, NI 10 
Introduction te English Literature. Harlow “ 4 % 
Thousand Questions in U. S. History. . . es 02 1 00 
Child’s History of English. . ° . 0 Dickens Am. News Co, NX 1 25 
The Human Body and Its Health. ° ° ° Smith Ivison, B., Taylor & Co, NI 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


Goods af any 

ticed in these columns, please state that 

con — JOURNAL OF 
UCATION, Boston, Mass. 


T. S. Dennison, publisher, Chicago, has 
granted the exclusive sale of the Teachers 
and Students’ Library” to C. R. Brodix, 
publisher, Chicago, Illinois. All inquiries and 
requests for agencies should be addressed to 
him from this date. Mr. Dennison has pub- 
lished an important work of 750 octavo pages, 
entitled Man, embracing his Origin, Antiquity, 
Primitive Condition, Races, ete., by G. Dallon 
Lind, M.D. See notice under the Book Table, 
in this issue of Taz JoURNAL. 


We are glad to welcome among us al! edu - 
cationalists,’’ but especially those who believe 
in and practice progress. Experimental science 
has certainly increased facilities, in the two 
bright, fresh little books just published: Out- 
lines of Qualitative Analysis, and an Outline of 
Lecture Notes in General Chemistry. Both of 
these books are made by a practical, thorough 
teacher and aim directly to assist experimental 
work, which aim, especially in the Analysis, 
is systematically accomplished. Harris & Rog- 
ers, 13 Tremont Pl., Boston, as advertised in 
this number, will be glad to submit them to 
the test of use. 


We invite the attention of our readers to the 
card in this issue of TRI JouRNAL, of the 
new Berkeley School, which will occupy the 
beautiful rooms in the building of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, on the corner of 
Boylston and Berkeley Streets, Boston. For 
many years the teachers have been associated 


with Thomas and Herbert C. Cushing as assist- 
ants in Chauncey-Hall School. The advan- 
tages which the new school offers are second 
to none in the eity, both in the way of educa- 
tional and sanitary advantages; while the situ- 
ation is most desirable, both for the patrons of 
the Back Bay and the suburbs. Mr. James B. 
Taylor is the senior member of the firm, Mr. 
Edwin DeMerritte, and Mr. Walter Hagar, the 
junior members. To those seeking a first-class 
school for their children, we commend this 
school to their attention. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
State NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, Mass., March 11, 1884. 

Mr. J. A. Swasey, 35 Pemberton Sq., Boston: 

Dear Sir :—Thirteen years ago you furnished 
the State Normal School with about three thou- 
sand square feet of blackboard surface. The 
work has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
— and is to-day as good as when first 
used. have not seen any other blackboard 
surface which I value as ly as that fur- 
alshed by Mr. Swasey. D. B. HAAR. 

SPECIAL attention is called to the new ad- 
vertisement of L. Sauveur on the last page of 
Tue JouRNAL. We are glad to learn that the 
Summer School of Languages of Prof. Sauveur, 
held at Burlington, Vt., was a great success. 
It had 433 students from 32 States. This is an 
increase of 115 over 1883, and 100 had to be re- 
fused for want of rooms to accommodate them. 
For 1885 the city will make additional accom- 
modations for this popular school. 


Valuable school perty in the 
EAG HERS 1,5. Price, — 


leaves on account of ill health. A rare opportu- 


nity fora live man. Address Teachers’ Co-operative 
Association, 38 Madison St., Chicago, III. 474 tf 


The best Pen-and-ink Tablet for School-work is the 


Favorite Blotter Tablet 


EVERY SIZE -- lO CENTS EACH. 
Commercial, Packet, Letter, Legal, Foolscap, Bill-cap. 


The best Tablet for Pencil use 


Perfect Pencil Tablet. 


OF EDUGATION. 


Vol. XX.—No. 9. 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


A NEW, CAREFULLY REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


WARREN COLBURN’S 
INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 


teratio diti in this edition are im- The revision shows the hand of a master... .. Your 

+ ode ae in what oa — the best, and by far renaissance of the beloved old book appears at the right 

he best, manual of Mental Arithmetic that I have ae time. only Pri- 

"| Guccess to it.-FRANOIS W. PARKER, Principal Cook 
County Normal School, Normaiville, Il. 

The New Edition is i6mo, has 232 pages, and the price is 35 cents. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Inter- 
linear Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
ord, in English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years, and now inciude all the Standard 


w 
lassica. pecimen d free. 
2 AA DE SEL. VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phvsiological “Charts of Life.“ 
P 


rinted in Oll-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
for Circular. CARROLL W. CLARA, N. E. Agt., 33 Franklin St., Boston. 


Something New. 
BEST BOOKS YET PUBLISHED. 


CAMPBELL’S READING SPELLERS. 
ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Highly commended as — a want long experienced by 
all progressive teachers. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. 


D. VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., New York. 


Every Vowel Sound in the Language 
Marked by 18 Characters! 


The attention of Teachers is called to the fact that Messrs. J. B. Lirprincotr 
& Co. have just issued a Series of 


SCHOOL CHA RTS, 


Containing an Entirely New System of 
Vowels, Consonants, and Diacritical Marks. 


By Pror, Epwarp B Warman. 


The CHARTS are comprised in Five Numbers, on Rollers, mounted on Muslin, 
and Varnished, 8. OO per set. Also a GUIDE to same, 12mo, paper cover. 


This new system of Prof. Warman's will be introduced in Special Bditions of 
WORCESTER’S QUARTO UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


— and — 


WORCESTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
W. T. CILSON, New Eng. Agent, 87 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 7 7 
PR — y course, year. r actical Elocution, 
lsarte ro, 
vocal train ng. Term begins Oct. 9. “Apply 5 — By J. W. — * 
Designed for ues tn Schools end Collages and 
inter N ocution. 


474 h eow MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal. 
200 pages, handsomely bound, postpaid, $1.25. 


CONSERVATORY OF: MUSIC, 


A condensed 72 comprehensive treatment of the 


—= Modeling and Portraiture. | Whole subject of elocution, giving brief consideration 
ORATORY. —— — and Lan 8. to all the topics bearing upon natural expression. 
HOM fete ents Voice, articulation, expression, gesture, and 


methods of iustructionu comprise the chief depart- 


TERM begins Sept. Iich. Beautifully ld 
ments of the work, each department being 111 


free. Address E. TOURJEE, Director. 


NINE (9) SIZES - FIVE MILLION (5,000,000) USED IN TWO YEARS. 


For Correspondence or Letter-writing, 


The American Blotter Tablet 


MADE FROM THE FINEST GRADES OF PAPER MANUFACTURED IN THE u. 8. 


Pads, Tablets, and Blotter- Tablets, 


ALL KINDS, SIZES, AND PRICES. 
Manufactured only by the 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER co,, 


E 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four years’ course for women. Laboratories, cabinets 
= — vols. Board and 
a a year. ress Miss BLANORA 

Prin., 80. Hadley, Mass. wy 


Normal Class for Kindergartners. 
The examination of candidates takes place Sept. 9 

Care J. W. 
7 Kast i4th St., New York. 100. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASS’L SCHOOL. 


The 32d School Year of this Family and Day Sch 
for Boys and Girls will begin Sept 17, 1884. For — 
logue address NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Kindergartners Trained 


* 146, 148, 150, Centre St., New York. 


At State Normal and 
and Training N.Y 


by varied and appropriate examples, so selected as to 
afford the broadest application. Liberal terms for in- 
troduction, Correspondence invited. Sold by all 
booksellers or by the publishers. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF KLOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, 
Publication Department. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE TEACHER'S AID 
To School Attendance. i 

A to all th t. of attend- 

ance. Bares time and labor. Promotes — and 
orm u re . 
ded . P. Stone 

of Education ; Ex-Supt. A. Parish, New Haven, Ct. 

Educators, send 20 cents for cample copy. 
taken. Address, J. M. B ON, 

Lock Box 279, Springfield, 


450 % 
for this Volume of THs JOURNAL, 
1.50 by mail Addres, 
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‘Teachers’ Agencies, 


AMERICAN 
EST TEACHERS, aca rountan, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
AMERIOAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. T. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
JOHN K BUCKLYN, LL. D., President Mystic Val 
ley Institute, Mystic Bridge, Conn., says: “I have em- 
ployed the Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, and can 
moat cordially recommend it to all desiring good teach- 

ers or good positions.” 

MISS SARA M. SOULE, Olean Academy, Olean, 
V. F., wites: “ I most earnestly commend the Pennsyl- 
vanla Educational Bureau to teachers seeking 

sitions. The promptness and earnestness with which 

apt. Landis interests himself in behalf of teachers 
registering in it renders it an assistance surpassed by 
no other Bureau. Having had experience with several 
other educational Bureaas, I can conscientiously testif. 
that I have not found any other as efficient. I shall 
gladly use my inflaence with other teachers in its favor, 
and shall certainly avail myself of its assistance when 
again desire a position.” 

For application-form and list of testimonials, address 

L. . LANDIS, Manager, 


631 Hawilten St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » Schools, and families superio: 
Professors, Princi „Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of a 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Teac ders“ Agency, 
240 =x (1) 2 U Square, New York. 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 


supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub 
lic and private schools of Central, Western, and South- 
ern States, Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1, Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach. 
ers without charge. 

2- Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 

3. Selis or rents school properties. 

School Officers in want of teachers, and teachers who 
wish to improve their situations, will find it to their ad- 
vantage toapplyto A. LOVELL & co., 


480 16 ASTOR PLAGE, New YorK City. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 49 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, ia a practical teacher, and has been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the past 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers, 


8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
238% Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


462 zz 
TEACHERS’ 
WESTERN 

Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, wedo not want your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

464 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas Orry, Mo. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great fleld for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap 
plication-form. 

TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


Central Educational Bureau. 


o of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 

must commend your Bureau for the genuine in- 
terest taken in your applicants, You have given me 
more information of the vacancies sent than all the 
other Agencies together“ 

Send for “ Terms” and “ Mutual Plan.“ 

D. F. DIMON, 
484 tf 1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


TO NORMAL SCHOOL PROFESSORS. 


We are making a special effort this year with Normal 
Schools, and will spare neither time nor expense in 
getting complete knowledge of every vacancy that will 
occur this season. If you are open to a proposition at 
all, you had better register with us, as we can infinitely 
increase your chances of getting just what you want. 

467 tf LEMMON BRO'S, Kansas City, Mo. 


Experimental Science Advancing 
HARRIS & ROGERS, 


PUBLISHERS OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT - BOOKS, 


13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 


Have just issued « book for ev: upil beginning 
Analytical Chemistry : * 
ANALYSIS pes — — Prof. J. 
. „ot Smit o, Northam Mass. 
Price, 18 benis Also, 180, 

Lecture Notes on General Chemistry, by the same 
Author, at same price. ‘The dest basis of Notes for an 
experimental course of lectures ever published. 

FORMULATED CHEMICAL LABELS ; 
ally arranged, gummed, and perforated ; in book- 
form, — 270 in each book. Invaluable in laboratory. 

rice, 75 cents, — 
Ready in September : 

EXPERIMENTAL BLANKS FOR A COURSE IN GENERAL 
— 8. Arranged for 
— performed by 
5” Please send for farther information. 4834 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The te value of the producti f 
= 8 of North Carolina in 1880 wes $97, 


— Years add to the faith of those cured of 
use Dr. Graves’ Heart 
gulator. For ears it h 
— 61.00. y as proven itself a 


— Compared with the Vendome column in 
Paris, the Bartholdi statue (now in process of 
erection in New York harbor), is higher by a 
few feet. The height of the Colossus of Rhodes 
is supposed to have been 120, or 30 feet less 
than the height of Bartholdi’s work. 


Hay-Frver.—I have been a great sufferer 


CATARRH HAY FEVER 


* Is a type of catarrh haymg 
* peculiar 28 It is 
attended by an inflamed 
condition of the lining 
membrane of the nostrils, 
tear-ducts, and throat, af- 
fecting the lungs. An acrid 
mucus is secreted, the dis- 
charge is accompanied 
with a burning sensation. 
There are severe spasms 
of sneezing, frequent at 
tacks of headache, watery 
and inflamed eyes. 

Cream Balm is a 
remedy founded on a cor- 
rect diagnosis of this dis- 
ease and can be depended 
upon. 60cts. at druggists: 


60 ots. Kr Sample bottle, by mall, 10 ots. 


Y BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. X. 


from Hay-Fever for 15 years, and have tried 
various things without doing any good. I read 
of the wonderous cures of Ely’s Cream Balm, 
and thought I would try once more. In 15 
minutes after one application I was wonder- 
fully helped. Two weeks ago I commenced 
using it, and now I feel entirely cured. It is 
the greatest discovery ever known or heard of. 
CLARK, Farmer, Lee, Mass. Price 
cen 


— There are 419 type.setters, besides appren- 
tices, in the Government printing office at 
Washington. 


Apvick To Moruers. — Mrs. Winslow's. 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as bright as a button.“ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

— Horse- flesh as an ailment is growing in 
favor in Paris. In 1875 the consumption there 
was 7,000 horses and ten mules; in 1880, 9,000 
horses, and 320 mules; in 1881, 9,300 horses 
and 400 mules, 

— “I have taken one bottle of Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator for Heart Disease and find it 
= [could desire,—A. A. Holbrook, Worcester, 

ass. 


— In these days of enlightened progress not 
only is one man as good as another, but he 
considers himself a great deal better. Not so 
with Esterbrook’s Steel Pens, which are of 
uniform quality. 

— There are fully 300 distinct silver mines in 
the State of Zacatecas, Mexico. One of these 
mines has yielded not less than one thousand 
billions of dollars. 

ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less ney the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


TEACHERS 


NOT LOOKING FOR A PLACE, 
But wishing to keep posted on desirable places, becom- 
ing vacant, please write us. We have ever 200 
Vacancies for which we have no Teachers, 
A few more State Agents wanted. 44 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
38 MADISON Sr., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Hints to teachers on “How to Apply for a Position, 
mailed on receipt of 15 cents. 477 tf 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS. 


International 


‘DAY SCHOOL 


The Best and Cheapest. 
HILL'S 


HAIR AND WHISKER 
DYE, 
Black or Brown, 


Sold by all druggists at 50%. 
C. N. CRITTENTON, 
Proprietor, 
115 Fulton st., N. V. 


ARE YOU COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Stop at HoRTON's, 140 West 23d St. 


Central, quiet. homelike, at less than 1% hotel-prices. 
Car and lines at the door connect with every line 
a the city. evated R. R. station within 300 feet. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READINC. 


Th 


8 
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SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS. 


gents Wanted. 


BLAIN AND LOGAN; The Life and Ser- 

vices of Each. By Rev. J. SANDER- 
SON, D. D., in Revised Edition of American Progress 
A standard work. Illustrated, 550 pp., $2.00. Also, 
The Life and Times of LOR) Cleveland & Hendricks, 
By T. E. WILson, Editorial Staff N. V. World. 548 pp 
Illustrated, $2, Each outfit is 50c, To Agents only. Book 


h TABL. pat New York, CLEVELAND 


AGENTS WANTED for the new book 
“OUR FAMOUS WOMEN.” Just completed by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Marion Harland, and 18 other Eminent 
Writers. e grandest book of the age. war Agents sell 10 to 
L a day. Send for Circulars. Extra Terms, Specimen Plate, 
etc., to A. D. WORTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn. 


£ ! Quick. To sell the 
LIFEoumNEXT PRESIDENT 
and Vice Prest. Also sketch of each former Presi- 
dent, campaign statistics, steel portraits of the candi - 
dates, &., Ko. 550 pages, Send Foc. for outfit 
at ence. Strike quick — be first in the field. 
Rely ona reliable house. We have been established 
16 years; have an extensive manufactory ; will guaran- 
tee the best book and earliestissued. Liberal termes. 
Address HUBBARD BROS., 10 Federal St., Boston. 


HITE [JOUSE 


The ONLY Book of the kind I Never pub’d 


N EW EDITION A HISTORY of every Adminis- 
tration from Washington to the 
present time, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
White Kouse, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 
dents. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulers, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & CO. A5 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wanted, Agents for the lives of BLAINE & LOGAN, 


ADIES 


H. J. Ramsdell and Ben. Perley Poore. 600 opp.» 34 full 


e illustrations. The most authentic ion pub- 


ished. Prospectus, 50 cents. Sendat once. Also for 


pec 
Life of Wendell Phillips (just published), and Lives of 
Noted Women of Kurope ond Amorten. 


Areulars free. 
LSON BROTHERS, 


477 tf 81 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


c and Day Schools, Juvenile Classes, Insti- 

* Conventions, Seminaries, etc. 
By JAS. R. MURRAY and W. H. PONTIUS. 

The names of the authors are in themselves sufficient 

guarantee for the real merit of the work, which the 

ublishers believe to be the best of its kind now before 

ublic. The book contains four distinct depart- 


AGENTS WANTED—For the Lives of 


v OGAN, 1 HENDRICKS, 
. W. Kwox. n1 Vol. by How. A. N 
! „ Impartial, Complete, the Best and Cheapest. Each 
vol. 500 4, $1.50. 50 per cent. to Agents. Outfits Free 
\HARTFORD PUBLISHING Co., Hartford, Conn. 


as follows: 
nners. 
A] y 2 Practical Lessons. 


Together with the latest and best music and methods. 


50 cts. each by mail, post-paid; $5 a 
2 not prepaid. Specimen pages free. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


TEACHER 


WANTED to intro- 
duce Zell’s Con- 
densed Cyclepedia. 
Complete in one volume. 


BEST, — and FASTEST SELLING Oyclo- 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


FOR SALE, 


receive free a costly box o 
which will help all, of either sex, 


pedia publis 
For terms address C. R. BRODIE, 
475 Lakeside Building, Chicago, Ill. 
A PRIZ Send six cents for „ and 
4 * 


his 
A lot of School Desks (double), black walnut, iron to more money right awa: than anything else in t 
frames, Address, OHN K. RALSTON, e workers absolutely sure. 


J 


world, Fortunes await 
Ba. | At once address & 


NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Has done business, under its present manager, two 
unbroken years, from Sept. to — During these 
years the undersigned has devoted all his time and em- 
ployed all his energy and professional skill to the mu- 
tual interests of Teachers desiring positions or promo- 
tion, and schoo! officers desiring teachers in eve 

of school. The prospects for the future usefulness of 
this Bureau were never so encouraging as to-day. 


FACTS TO BE CONSIDERED. 

i. We have extended our lines until we literally 
the whole fleld.—the Nation, its States and Tor- 
ritories. We areas likely any day to receive calls for 
teachers from New Vork as from Massachusetts; from 
Virginia as from Rhode Island; from Oregon as from 
Connecticut. 

2. Though our membership is daily expiring by limit- 
ation, = constant acceasions by registration, give us 
more than a thousand living members at all times, a 
large majority of whom are employed. If all were en- 
gaged, we should have no candidates to supply the nu- 
merous calls for teachers, constantly coming in. But 
many of these members, among the best teachers in 
every department of instruction from the Kindergarten 
to the College, are not seeking itions, but prefer- 
ment. They now hold good positions, but they natur- 
ally want more salary. Hence School Officers have 
learned where to apply for the best teachers, and the 
— —— where to register to find access to the beat 
schools, 

J. Our terms to teachers are two dollars only upon 
registration for two years membership, and four per 
cent. on one year’s salary, after the position has been 
secured. Our charges have not been increased, though 
———— for serving our patrons are greatly ex- 
P. 8.— No charge is made to School Officers for ser- 
vices rendered 
4. This Bureau is under the management of a pro- 
fessional educator, who has spent forty years in the 
school-room, and has devo much attention to the 
school and the teacher's necessary qualifications, 

3. It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not called for at this 

ency. 
reulars and forms of application sent nN. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


484 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


A native born and educated French lady, — a lady of 
refinement, and Protestant,—to teach the French : 
guage in a first-class Ladies’ Seminary in New Eng- 


land 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager NV. K. Bureau, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


apply at once to 


[llustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragement 
of Home Study,“ Price, $3.00, 
W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, | 


441 eow 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES, _ 


POSTON UNIVERSITY. seven Coll and 
Schools. Opento bothsexes, Address the Hogistrar, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., s Pemberton Sg., 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
4 Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 844 as 


LOCUTION and VOICE CULTURE. L. ALONZO 
BUTTERFIELD, 90 Myrtle St, Boston, Mass. 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE, 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
ont Street. Classes now being formed. Instrac- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs, 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG , Boston. 
examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
OSE POLY TECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 


Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 zz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTI 45 — 
For o apply to Rev. . A. M., 
Aral, 80 ester bquare, Boston, Mass, 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn 
dale, Mass, A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CoAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 

lished for the advancement of art ed on and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at the 


ARTLETT, 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT Wororster. For Both Sexes. 


particulars, address 
408 E. H. RUss LL, Principal. 
RMAL SCHOOL 
_ will begin max trance examination 
The en 
on Wednesday, t. 3, 1884. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN HND, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWA 


TER, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Bor, A.M. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin. b. n. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, wart, Mass. 
For Both Peres. 


For catalogues, address J. G. Boorr. 138 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
of stady, tw rears,” A Special and Ad- 

course o years. 

Course tor special classes of students. Address, 


vanced 
for Circular or information, T. J. Morgan, Prin, 


— 
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The ESSENTIALS of 


Anatomy, Physiol 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


By ROGER 8. 


SANITARY INSPECTOR OF THE NEW YORK OITY HEALTH DEPARTMENT; AUTHOR OF “ HAND BOOK OF 


SANITABY INFORMATION 


Specimen copy for examination, $1.00. 
Teachers and School Officers should correspond with us before introducing a 
new work upon this subject. No expense incurred for examination. 


D. APPLETON & 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XX.—Rlo. 9 


ogy, and Hygiene. 


TRACY, M. D., 


FOR HOUSEHOLDERS.” 


CO., Publishers, 


SUPLEE’S 
TRENCH 
ON WORDS. 


With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words for 
Illustration, and Questions for n Prof. 
originally in lectures, was but poor or 

asf textbook. The editor has long deplored this, in 
common with other teachers; hence the present vol- 
ume. The advantages claimed for it, over all other edi- 
tions, are self-evident. 12mo, cloth, 400 pages. Net 
A. C. ABMSTRONG A SON, New York. 


The STUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOGY. 
By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “ White's Classical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies. 

The Student's Mythohey is a practical work, pre by 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
yet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 
our schools and academies, are not likely to enter upon a regular 
classical course. New edition now ready. ——. 2mo 
volume, 315 5 1. Copies sent post-free for 
pans with a view to Introduction in school or college, 


fe 7 ~ 
=m A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 


Monteith’s Two-Book — Cor 
Stecle’s 14 Weeks im the 7 vols.; &., 40. 
Send for 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street,. I PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 
THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETIOS, 
THE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA 
WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, 


„ &e., 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


—— AGENCY FOR —— 
HENY HOLT & CO., E. STEIGER & CO., GEORGE 
R. LOCK WOOD, New Vonx; HACHETTE A C08 
London Publications; TAUCHNITZ's English Authors. 
Large stock of IMPORTED BOOKS in the Foreign 

Send for Catalogue. 
Importer Porsgn 
an m 0 

zs 144 Tremont t., Besten. , 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, 26 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books) PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield 8t. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematies. 

BERARD’S New U. &. History. 

BOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'’S American Literature, 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 5 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Chart.. CHICAGO. 


CHARLES COLLINS, 


414 Broadway, ... NEW YORK. 


Scow’s Manual ef United States History, 
with the Constitution and Declaration of Independ- 
ence; with questions. By Davip B. Scorr. 43 

Scowws Review Mistery. A Short Outline His- 
tory of the United States, for review grades and be- 

ers in the study. By Davip R. ScorT,Jr. .60 
helpley’s Compend % History. $1.35 


OLARE & MA 384 Broadway. 
| MAYNARD, 134 Brosavay 
Andersen’s Histories and Miist’1 Readers; 
Leighten’s Mistery ef Rome; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
— Wrench Course 
Need a ellegg’s Lessons in Eng- 
ysiolegy an ene. 
J. D. WILLIAM H. 


„B. 8. 
161 Wabash Av,, Chicase’ 11 Bt., Boston. 


Franklin d., New York. 
Just Published, 


Leaflets from Motley. 


Edited by JOSEPHINE k. HODGDON. 


Choice selections from the historical writings of JOHN 
LoTHROP MOTLEY, especially adapted to school use 
and home reading. 

Am these selections will be found stadies upon 


which Mr. Motley laid the foundations of a Jn er 
arles V.: 


historical fame,—such as the Abdication of 
The Blege of Leyden; The B hy of William the 
Silent; The Life and Death of Sidney; The 


Fire-ships. 

Retail Price, 50c.; Introduction Price, Se. 
A. C. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Aug., 

7 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY Co., 
416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


H OW National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the in the U.S. 

Order PERIODIOALS American 

TO and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 

stamp for complete Catalogue Teach- 

ers supplied with Books, and Station 

SAVE of every kind at wholesale rates. 

A full line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 


— — alwa: pen Use on 
MO NEY, DROVES & CO” 
258 as 18% Bromfield St., Boston, Maas. 
ALL TEACHERS 
IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
SHOULD EXAMINE 
THE ILLUSTRATOR’? 
Of the Lessons. 
60 cts. per year. Sample number free. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
455 1234 Nassau t., New York City. 


MA 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessens in Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 9 1.10 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary msin Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessons in Hlem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in nomy, 1.235 


Catalogue sent free on application. 
154zz 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE GOLOR-SENSE. Adopted by Boston 


hi 
School Board, | pere 


Manufacturers 

PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 


CHORAL WORSHI 


L. O. MERSON’S 
ne book for 
Choirs, Singing Classes, and Musical Conventions. 
A large, first class new book, of 300 „with fresh, 
bright, spirited music. 100 of Elements, 75 
of Hymn Tanes, 1 of Anthems, and a 
number of fine Glees Concert Pieces. 
Price $1.00, or $9.00 per dozen. 


Song Worship, 


Songs for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, by L. O. EmERson 
and W. F. SHEerwin. 

The bymns and tunes are by the best talent, and the 
book is one that is 12 to the requirements of the 
most advanced taste. not fail to examine it. Single 
specimem copies 35 cts. 

Price 25 cts., or $30 per hundred. 


The Model Singer, z.. 


for SINGING CLASSES, by W. O. PERKINS and D. 
B. TOWNER. 

Contains an excellent Singing School Course, ftillin 
192 pages, including 124 Exercises, 57 Glees and Part 
Songs, 29 Hymn Tunes, 18 Anthems, and 4 Chants; also 
a Modulator, and Manual Signs. 

Price 60 cts., or $6.00 per dozen. 


The Star Chorus Book, 


a new and saperior Collection of Choruses, Sacred and 
Secular. For Musical Societies. By W. O. PERKINS. 
168 pages, 9 octavo size. 36 Choruses. Price $1.00; 
per doz., $9. 

In Press, a new h School Singing Book L. O. 
EMERSON, Wait for it 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THE FEITSHANS 
School of Elocution. 


The Fall Term opens Oct. 2, 1884. There will be 
ven a course of instruction especial! 


No. 123 West Side Square, Springfield, III. 
849 xz J. C. FEITSHANS, Principal. 


Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
vor Catalogue and particulars address 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
399 tf = 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co 


19 Murray St., New Kerk, 
For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 


THOS. NELSON & 80N, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
ONTLINES.OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. teme, cloth, $1.25. 

K ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 


PORTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
be Normal Readers. 
14 4 16 Buckwalter's Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 


THOMSON, BROWN & CO. 


PUBLISH 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S MATHEMATICS. 
MESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


STONE’S HISTDRY OF ENGLAND, 


PHILBRICK’S SCHOOL SPEAKERS, 


THE STUDENT'S TOPICAL SHAKESPEARE, 
(Subscription.) 


46. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & C., 


Iderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair's Rhetoric; — — D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher ’ 
100 Sharpless's Geom. aad Trigonom. 23 Murray Street, NEW YORE. 
Raub’s Language Series. Coffin’s Navigation. 
Wabash Ave., Gummere's t Fifth Edition. 12mo. Cloth. $3.50. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. NAVIGAT ON AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. 


CHICAGO. Greeley’s Political Econom 


Dickens's Child’s History England 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Westinke’s How te Write Letters. Hart’s German OClasstes for ° 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. (4 vols. 13 1.00 and $1.25 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Fo Putnam’s Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to $95 
Baub’s Nermal Spellers. The Elemen Sertes (30 vols.), 728 
Fewsemith’s English Grammars. The Advanced Soctence Series (18 vols.), 1.88 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. Putnam’s World’s Progress. 4.50 
Sheppard’s Constitution. Godwin’s Colo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Peterseon’s Science. 3083 eow | Brackett’s for Home and 80 1.268 


CHARLES H. WHITING, 


(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf cow 


QUIZZISM, AND ITS KEY: 


A Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 


Beautifully bound in oloth. 300 pp. 12mo. Price, $1.00. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co. 16 Hawley Street. Boston. 


Address 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works, 


—— Sold by 
F. W. 
New Tan buy; CARL ‘ Joux Pa. 


Just Out: GRAMM 
3 FRANCAISE POUB LES ANGLAIS; $1.50, Mey to the 


cts 
1715, 


Any work of Dr. Sau be 


to the Publishers 


G. F. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


‘and-books. 6 vols., each 


Day’s Psychology, Et 
— — 1.73 

Bascom’s Men tene, English Literature 

Chadbourne’s Natural Theology. 1.56 

Le Duo’s to Draw. us. 2.00 

Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 74 Also a full 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application| JOEZTIN RU 


Prepared for the use of the U. 8. Naval Academy. 
By J. H. C. Coffin, Prof. of Astronomy, Navigation, 
and Surveying, with 52 wood-cut illustrations, 


be New and Complete Catalegue of 
The PUBLICATIONS of 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Kork, 


Contai 
Scientific and other Text-Books for Colleges, Indus- 
trial Schools and Theological Seminaries, witi 
many Valuable Practical Works for Architects, 
Engineers, Mechanics, Ktc., including Works on 
Agriculture, Assaying, Astronomy, Book-keeping» 
Ohemistry, Drawing, and Painting, Electricity, En- 
gineering. Metallurgy, Machinery, Mechanics, Min- 
eralogy, Seamanship, Steam-Engine, Ventilation, 
Rte,, Etc. And for Theological Seminaries, He- 
brew and Greek Bibles. Testaments. Lexicons. 
Grammars, Reading Books and Concordances. 
iat of their Editions of 
SKIN’S WoORES. 
Will be sent free to by mail any one ordereng it. 


Eclectic Hducational Series. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Eclectic System of Drawing. By Curistina Suxuivan, of Cincinnati 
Schools. The most rational and economical system for schools. Complete in 


Nine Numbers. Sample set, $1.25. 


Eclectic Primary History or ran Unrrep States: By Epw. S. Exus, 


Supt. Trenton Schools. Protusely and elegantly illustrated. Square 12mo, cloth. 


Sample copy and Introduction price, 


Eclectic Physiology and Hygiene. 


50 cents; Exchange price, 30 cts. 
Gives special attention to effects 


of Narcotics and Stimulants, Sanitary Laws, etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. 
Sample copy and Introduction price, 60 cts.; Exchange price, 36 cts. 


For complete catalogue of Eouxctic Series address 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York, 


d. f. STEARNS, New England Agt, 8 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 
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|= School Room Wall Maps "this schoo! grants’ diplomas to those who con 
plete the fullcourse. Send for Catalogue. 
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— — Leffingwell's Eng 50 
7 Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 | 
J Iretand’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, | 
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